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Yo. in your shop... 


when you put International’s full 
line of “Bakery-Proved” Flours to 








UNIFORMLY BETTER 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 
Mr. I says, “‘Assure yourself 
of a consistently uniform prod- 
uct. International’s Flours are 
milled to give you uniform re- 
sults every day of the year.” 
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LOOK! NO RED INK! 

“In hundreds of shops Inter- 
national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ 
Flours lower production costs... 
eliminate waste, overtime and 
costly delays. Performance makes 
the difference.” 


WE'RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us 
help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill out and clip coupon today. 


International 


PLLIING 


COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


man 


work for you 


Ce 
g 
Gs 


“You'll be downright amazed,” says 
Mr. I, the International man, “‘when you 
discover for yourself what a big difference 
International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 

“Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 
profit-plus baking.” 


FIND OUT 
FOR YOURSELF... | 
SPECIFY 
INTERNATIONAL 


MORE FREE TIME 


And, for you personally ... 
uniformity means fewer produc- 
tion headaches and time to enjoy 
outside activities. There’s no 
worrying about uneven perform- 
ance when Mr. I is on the job. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Show me how International "Bakery-Proved” Flours can 


give me uniform, dependable production results. 


Name 


Street 





City and State 
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NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Measuring a boxer’s biceps doesn’t tell you much about 
his fighting ability. 

So with flour. Statistics alone don’t tell the whole story 
of its baking quality. For instance, it’s not merely the 
percentage of protein that counts, but the quality of the 
protein. 

Each of Pillsbury’s Bakery Patent Flours is milled to 
meet certain specific needs—but all of them are alike in 
year-after-year reliability, for each run of each flour has to 
pass rigid baking tests. 

If dependable performance and fine, uniform baking 
results are what you’re after, rely on Pillsbury’s Patents! 
Your jobber or your Pillsbury salesman will help you decide 
which Pillsbury brands will suit you best. 


Pillsbury’ 
BAKERY PATENT FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


To build a bread business you 

must have customers who come 

back day after day ...and steady 
customers want the 
same high quality in 
every loaf they buy. 
POLAR BEAR flour 
has a fifty-year repu- 
tation for uniform top 
quality. 








FIRST STEP TO 
ABETTER LOAF 


No method could be simpler or 
more effective in the production of 
a quality loaf than to start with 
KANSAS PYRAMID, a superior 
medium patent flour, milled from 
the finest hard winter wheats. This 
great flour is a sound foundation — 
for better bread because of extra 

care in selection of wheats that com- 

posed it and extra skill in milling. 

And like its world famous name- | — 

sake, PYRAMID is unchanging and 


uniform day after day. : FLOUR 











THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 








SB lass 7 


J. P, BURRUS, President E. M, SUMMERS 
A. H. FUHRMAN, J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. 
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' "THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA. MINNESOTA 
Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT ond RYE FLOURS 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Country-Milled 
from Country-Ran 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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NO. 3 
OF A SERIES 


Stretch a 
MULTIWALL 
Paper Bag 


Kraft paper supplies 
are short. So it is 
important for you 

to get the best use 
from your multiwalls. 
Here are some of 
the ways to stretch 


them... 
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Use of Hand Trucks 


Trucks (as well as chutes and conveyors) 
should be free of protruding nails, splinters, 
etc., that might damage the sacks. 


Two-wheel trucks should have wide, ex- 
tended lips, as narrow-blade lips cut into 
the sacks. Wood or metal extensions should 
be added to narrow-blade lips. Sacks should 


How to Lift and Carry 


One man should pick up the sack with his 
hands underneath it, preferably at diagonal 
corners. Two men should lift the sack with 
the hands underneath it, supporting the four 
corners. Never grip or pull at the corners. 


How to Repair or Overslip 
Damaged Bags 


If a sack is seriously damaged and an overslip 
is available, slip the overslip over the damaged 
bag (with contents intact), then tie the top with 
a wire-tie, stout cord or string, or roll the top 
down and staple it. Allow the inner bag to fit 
loosely enough for expansion of the contents 
into the overslip bag. 


If the damage is minor, or if an overslip is not 
available, repair as follows: 


1. Set the sack down, as smooth as possible, 
exposing the torn surface. Straighten paper near 
the tear; place torn ply, or plies, in original posi- 
tion; clean off any loose material or dirt. 

2. Apply moistened gummed tape, cut in lengths 
4 or 5 inches longer than the tear. Press firmly 
and hold a few moments. Use single, overlapping 
or crossed patches, depending on size and kind 
of tear. 

3. If more than one ply is severely ruptured, 
patch each ply separately. 

A 3-inch, 40-Ib. or 50-lb. gummed kraft tape is 
quite satisfactory. 


In handling repaired sacks, always carry the 
patched side up. 
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be piled by hand on two-wheel trucks and 
should always be placed fiat. 


Small wooden pallets may be used with a 
two-wheel truck if the lip of the truck is 
adequate. 


On four-wheel trucks, sacks should be stacked 
flat and even with the truck edges, with the 
end sacks interlocked. 


Never drag the sack across the floor. Never, 
with a tied closure, pull at the closed end. 
Never lift or drag a sewn gusseted sack by 
inserting fingers in the gussets underneath 
the sewn ends. 

Carry the sack with the edge resting against 
the body, or flat on the shoulder. 


Want the Whole Story? 


Ask your Bemis Man for free, illustrated 
copy of Bemis Multiwall Packaging 
Guide. It deals with Storage, Filling 

and Closing, Handling, Palletizing and 
other important subjects. 


Maybe Cotton Bags are Your Answer... 
if you can’t get all of the multiwalls 

you need. Cotton bags are available . . . and 
Bemis is the leading cotton bag source. 


Bemis 


yp O'S ap. 
lyk COmpanY 
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St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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BUILDERS of 79,000,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR THIRTY-ONE YEARS 











T sometimes takes a pair of powerful glasses to see 

the dollars ahead in spending for plant rehabilitation 
during periods of severe price competition and low 
profits. But the dollars are there just the same. 


For the plant with lower operating costs is the easiest 
to get along with under price pressure . . . and it is the 
first to hit the profit jackpot when the pressure is 
relieved. 


That’s why planning for efficient production is just as 
important now as ever. And Jones-Hettelsater engi- 
neers can help you. More than 30 years of experience 
in designing and building for the flour, feed, cereal and 
grain industries give them an unmatched knowledge of 
what’s right and what’s wrong. 


Jones-EHerrersarer Construction C ompany 


‘Designers and Builders for Willers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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hundreds of uses 
d makes no excuses 


AS Ben 
cotton feed bags 


Le 


@ Chase Banded Label Cotton Bags—in choice 
of plain white or colorful Pretty Prints—are 
the popular choice of millions! Surveys prove 
that housewives the country over want them, 
prefer them, because of the valuable cloth pre- 
mium which each bag provides. Capitalize on 
this demand by selling all your feed in Chase 
Cotton Bags! 


@ IT’S NEW 
@ EASY TO HANDLE 
@ FULL YARD OF FINE COTTON 


@ HOUSEWIVES LOVE THEM FOR 
THEIR MANY USES 


a - @ ASK YOUR CHASE SALESMAN 


Jo bln fogs. bl 


kt A S E BAG CoO. sincrat sats orrices: 309 w. JACKSON BLVD, CHICAGO 6, ILL 


BOISE e DALLAS @ TOLEDO «© DENVER « DETROIT © MEMPHIS e@ BUFFALO e ST.LOUIS e NEW YORK e CLEVELAND @ MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH © KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS e GOSHEN,|ND. ¢ PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS e ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE, * REIDSVILLE, N.C, © HARLINGEN, TEXAS ¢ CHAGRIN FALLS, O. © WORCESTER, MASS, ¢ CROSSETT, ARK, » SAN FRANCISCO 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS — 8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity * Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





Ir takes a loaf of high quality to match the 
—- good things customers expect from bread... 
and to equal the bread values cited in the 
big Bakers of America Advertising Program. 


With I-H flours, a baker can be sure he has 
BREAD—Your Best end the finest foundation for a top-notch loaf. 


Cheapest Food Expert milling of. premium wheats is the 
reason. 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sree KANSAS ‘CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D. 27 
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BILL STERN TELLS ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 











Brains *&* BRAWN 


Strange are the ways great football coaches have 
been found, and curious are the ways they came 
by their gridiron glory! The late Howard Jones 
always will be remembered as one of the greatest 
coaches in football. For some sixteen years, he 
made imperishable history as the grid mentor of 
the: University of Southern California, as his 
powerhouse elevens dominated the national foot- 
ball scene. The story how Howard Jones became 
the football coach at the University of Southern 
California is a strange one. 


It was Duke University that first signed up 
Howard Jones as a football coach. However, 
soon after, the University of Southern California 
cast a covetous eye on him and made him a 
juicy offer to come to California and coach the 
U.S.C. team. Tempted by it, Howard Jones sug- 
gested that Southern California discuss the 
matter with the President of Duke. So, a letter 
was dispatched to the President of Duke asking 


N PERFO é 
wre RMANCE counts:° 


GENERAL i Me ES 


. Commander-Larabee Milling 
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for Coach Jones’ release from his contract. Just 
as quickly, came a surprising reply from Duke 
University and it said: 

“We will consent to Howard Jones’ release on 
one condition. We would like to have the Dean 
of your Law School here as our Dean.” “Agreed!” 
replied the President of Southern California. 
And so the trade was made—a football coach for 
a Law School Dean. 


Strange bargain? As in the baking business, it 
all depends on your particular needs. That’s why 
Commander-Larabee offers wise bakers such a 
wide selection of flours, each precision-milled 
to its own individual baking standards. From 
airy, smooth textured cakes to bold, high volume 
loaves, there is a Commander-Larabee flour 
milled specifically to do the job... and to do it 
perfectly, without costly upsets in production 
timing and formulas. For the right flour for your 
baking job, rely on Commander-Larabee! 


Co. 
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RENEWAL OF WHEAT AGREEMENT 
RECEIVES PRELIMINARY STUDY 





Pact, Originally Designed to Secure World Markets at 
Stabilized Prices, Now Seen as Instrument 
of U.S. Foreign Policy 


WASHINGTON—While the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement pact has 
another full year of life, advocates 
now are studying the problems of a 
renewal or an extension. 

To date, the agreement has been a 
one-way street on which the import- 
ers have been the only gainers, since 
the price of wheat has remained 
constantly at the pact ceiling, re- 
quiring exporters to subsidize wheat 
exports to somewhat more than an 
average of 65¢ bu. In the case of 
the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration nations the subsidy has been 
total, and those exports would have 
been accomplished without the wheat 
pact in any event. 

As a renewal of the agreement is 
now coming up for preliminary study 
by the governments concerned, its 
utility to the U.S. takes on a much 
different aspect. Primarily the pact 
was designed to obtain for U.S. pro- 
ducers an equitable share of the 
world wheat export markets at sta- 
bilized prices to the importers. 

Now it is declared the agreement 
has become inadvertently an instru- 
ment of U.S. foreign policy. Since the 
start of ECA, our foreign policy in 
western Europe seems to have been 
designed to make western Europe re- 
liant on this nation and the Western 
Hemisphere for its food grains, 
whereas prior to the last war western 
Europe’s economy was patterned on 
an east-west flow of grains for manu- 
factured goods and products of west- 
ern European nations. 

Reverses Exchange Method 

This policy has almost completely 
reversed this exchange method al- 
though for many European nations it 
is still necessary for them to ex- 
change their products for Russian 
wheat. 

Having embarked on such a foreign 
policy it is now important that we 
will continue to have sufficient wheat 
supplies to reinforce this policy in 
western Europe. Normally U.S. and 
Canadian crops should be adequate to 
meet their home requirements and 
maintain an export flow which, with 
supplies from Australia and Argen- 
tina, would fill the needs of western 
Europe. Originally the wheat pact 
was seen as in instrument to deal 
with surpluses in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Now with the approach of a poten- 
tial feed grain shortage at home the 
surplus condition both in this crop 
and in bread grains seems to have 
vanished. This condition raises this 
important consideration: If the U.S. 
wheat crop of the coming year were 
to fall below recent high crop yields, 
it is entirely possible that the U.S. 
would be unable to fulfill its delivery 
of wheat to western Europe. When 
that condition occurs it is seen 
that our foreign policy in western 
Europe might collapse and drive those 
nations back into the arms of the 
Russians for their bread grain sup- 
plies. 

Foreign Policy Instrument 

That possibility makes the wheat 
pact something more than a vehicle 
for an equitable distribution of ex- 
portable supplies and stabilization of 


prices. Unintentionally it has become 
an instrument of U.S. foreign policy 
—an instrument which might be of 
limited utility under crop shortage 
conditions. 

To date Japan has failed to regis- 
ter purchases of wheat under the 
pact, but from commercial trade 
sources it is learned that Japan has 
been a consequentia! buyer of wheat 
both here and in Canada. U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture officials say 
that Japan has determined that, at 
current prices, wheat ex-subsidy 
looks cheap, and it is reserving pur- 
chases under the wheat pact quota 
until later in the pact crop year. Ja- 
pan normally will require more im- 
ported wheat than the 18 odd million 
bushels assigned to it as an im- 
porting nation. 

USDA officials look for continued 
heavy wheat sales under the pact 
from the U.S. running right through 
the winter and now expect that by 
the opening of navigation on the 
lakes that the U.S. wheat export 
quota will have been filled. After that 
time Canada will have to meet im- 
porters requirement, but at the same 
time it is believed that U.S. will have 
to maintain exports to fill world re- 
quirements. 

Some government officials think 
that our exports for this year may 
run as high as 400 million bushels al- 
though a more conservative figure of 
350 million is used. World wheat im- 
port requirements are estimated at 
more than 700 million bushels and 
the size of the U.S. movement will 
depend largely on the ability of Can- 
ada to boost her exports above 300 
million bushels. Canada rarely has 
been able to move much more than 
that quantity because of the timing 
of its harvest and internal transpor- 
tation conditions which have been 
geared to the lake movement of grain. 

USDA reported that during the 
week ended Oct. 23 the Commodity 
Credit Corp. confirmed sales of 821,- 
000 ewt. flour (1,900,000 bu. in wheat 
equivalent) and 6,164,000 bu. wheat 
under the IWA pact against 1951-52 
quotas. The principal importing coun- 
tries were Belgium, Germany, Guate- 
mala, India, Portugal and the U.K. 

It also was announced that the 
territorial quota for the current IWA 
year assigned by the U.K. to British 
Somaliland has been increased from 
402 to 564 metric tons. 


———"BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL BISCUIT NET 
LOWER AS SALES RISE 


NEW YORK-—Sales of products by 
the National Biscuit Co. established 
new highs in the September quarter 
and first nine months of 1951, but 
profits declined, owing to increased 
costs and higher taxes. 

For the quarter ended Sept. 30, 
1951, net income was £3,800,500, or 
53¢ u common share, on sales of 
$79,958,464. Net for the comparable 
1950 quarter was $5,251,443, or 77¢ 
a share, on sales of $72,929,373. 

For the nine months ended Sept. 
30, 1951, net income was $11,586,- 
012, or $1.63 a share; sales were 
$242,942,558. In the like 1950 period 
net was $15,507,945, or $2.26 a share; 





sales totaled $217,441,086. In the 12 
months ended Sept. 30, 1951, net in- 
come totaled $17,188,499, or $2.45 a 
common share, on sales of $321,910,- 
407. In the preceding 12 months net 
of $21,025,218 was equal to $3.07 a 
share on sales of $288,543,347. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKING FIRM DAMAGED 
LOS ANGELES—Fire that origi- 
nated in stored paper cake boxes swept 
the Cake Box Baking Co. here re- 
cently with a damage estimated at 
$125,000. The fire gained considerable 
headway before it was brought under 
control by five companies. 


——-—"BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. Delegates 
to Wheat Council 
Session Named 


WASHINGTON—The seventh ses- 
sion of the International Wheat Coun- 
cil will convene at Lisbon, Portugal, 
Oct. 30, 1951. The U.S. government 
willbe represented at the session by 
the following delegation: 

Delegate: Elmer F. Kruse, assist- 
ant administrator for commodity op- 
erations, Production and Marketing 
Administration, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Advisers: M. M. Benidt, chief, In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement staff, 
PMA; Gordon P. Boals, head, grain 
division, Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations, USDA; L. Ingemann 
Highby, agricultural products staff, 
U.S. Department of State; Earl O. 
Pollock, assistant agricultural at- 
tache, American Embassy, London. 

Agenda items for the forthcoming 
meeting include consideration of the 
report of the executive committee on 
carrying charges, report of the spe- 
cial committee regarding the renewal 
of the IWA, which expires in July, 
1953; application of the Hashemite 
Kingdom of the Jordan for admission 
to the agreement by accession; ap- 
pointment of a secretary to the In- 
ternational Wheat Council, and oper- 
ating problems and administrative 
arrangements for regulating sales 
and purchases under the wheat agree- 
ment. 








Appointment of 
Wheat Council ~~ 
Secretary Blocked 


WASHINGTON—The U.K. has ve- 
toed the proposed appointment of 
Charles Wilson, Canadian wheat 
agreement representative, to be sec- 
retary of the International Wheat 
Council. The U.K. rejection of the 
nomination wes made by Sheed An- 
derson, chairman of the wheat coun- 
cil, responsible sources here declare. 

By tacit though unwritten agree- 
ment it has been understood that the 
chairmanship of the council would be 
held by a nominee of the importing 
nations and that the secretarial post 
would be made from among the ex- 
porting nations. The post has been 
unoccupied since the advent of the 
wheat pact. Two years ago efforts 
were made to obtain a U.S. represen- 
tative to accept the post, but the U.S. 
choices were either unacceptable for 
various and sundry reasons or un- 
willing to accept the post which now 
appears to be little more than a 
dummy position under the dominance 
of the chairman of the council. Un- 
der those conditions it seems unlikely 
that most candidates would consider 
the appointment. 


High Qualifications 


However, the proposal of Mr. Wil- 
son for the job seemed to indicate 
that his high qualifications would 
make the position something more 
than a rubber stamp. It is seen here 
in official circles that the council 
chairman, Mr. Anderson, U.K. repre- 
sentative, saw that possibility in the 
Wilson appointment and checkmated 
the exporters’ attempts to gain a 
more equitable position in the coun- 
cil by his veto. , 

It is an interesting aspect of the 
wheat pact where one importing na- 
tion obtaining bargain counter-priced 
wheat to the extent of more than 177 
million bushels at a saving of some- 
thing more than $100 million a year 
through exporters: subsidy payments 
is able to cancel the first serious 
effort to occupy a responsible posi- 
tion on the council. 


a 





Dock Strike Halts Export Flour 
Movement Through N.Y. Port 


NEW YORK—A bitter, 16-day-old 
wildcat strike by members of the 
International Longshoremen’s Assn. 
(AFL) has virtually halted the move- 
ment of export flour through the New 
York port. 

For the most part, milling of ex- 
port flour was halted at Buffalo last 
week, although limited operations 
were carried out under an embargo 
export system imposed by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads soon 
after the strike started. Under the 
system, shippers apply for permits 
from the delivering railroad in the 
port, and they are issued if a definite 
boat and dock not tied up in the 
strike are available. 

Efforts to move flour through other 
eastern ports have not met with 
success, because longshoremen are 
refusing to handle “hot ships,” those 
normally loaded at New York, ex- 
port men report. 

Reports on possible settlement of 
the strike, which apparently is out 


of the hands of the union’s leader- 
ship, are both bright and dark. A late 
report stated that the strikers are 
waiting for mediation from Wash- 
ington, and that there are “hopes” of 
an end to the walkout by this week 
end. 

Meanwhile, reports from mills in- 
dicate that little or no export flour 
is leaving the plants and that pro- 
duction is being halted or severely 
hobbled by the strike. 

According to preliminary figures, 
flour output in Buffalo last week 
was 460,854 sacks, compared with 
512,540 sacks a week earlier, and a 
further drop in production is ex- 
pected this week if the strike is not 
settled. 

Some of the slack in export out- 
let has been taken up by additional 
grinding for the domestic market, 
but further shipping directions are 
becoming harder to get, and it is 
believed that this fill-in production 
will have to be trimmed as the walk- 
out continues. 








Gustave Eisemann 
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seorge Kublin 


CONTINENTAL PERSONNEL CHANGES—Two Continental Grain Co. ex- 
ecutives who will receive new pos.tions in the firm effective Dec. 1 are (above, 
left) Gustave E:semann and (right) George Kublin. Mr. Eisemann, who has 
been vice president and manager of Kansas City operations of the company 
for 20 years, will be transferred to New York. He will succeed Eugene V. N. 
Bissell who has been assigned to European operat ons of the company. New 
manager at Kansas C.ty will be Mr. Kublin, a vce president of the firm and 
a member of the Kansas City staff for eight years. 





Labor Complaint Blocks Effort 


to Speed Canadian Grain Loading 


TORONTO—Elevator workers at 
lakehead have turned down an ap- 
peal made by the Canadian govern- 
ment for additional overtime work to 
help speed up the movement of gra‘n 
for overseas outlets. This refusal 
adds a further complication to the 
task of the Canadian Wheat Board 
in meeting what has been described 
by an official as the “terrific world 
demand for bread grain.” 

The point blank refusal of the men 
to cooperate was attributed by union 
spokesmen to their dissatisfaction 
with what they described as the pe- 
nurious wage policy of the Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan elevator pools as 
well as that of the smaller companies. 
Observers consider that the men’s 
attitude may touch off a_ serious 
breach in labor-management rela- 
tions in the elevator industry. 


Makes Personal Appeal 
Clarence D. Howe, mnister of 
trade and commerce, made the ap- 
peal personally to worker represen- 
tatives of 28 elevators at Port Ar- 
thur Oct. 26 when he met senior offi- 


cials of the companies to formulate 
plans for quicker clearances through 
the lakehead. The refusal of the men 
to cooperate means that the plans 
cannot be implemented at the pzes- 
ent time. However, the government 
is taking a serious view of the mat- 
ter, and one report indicates that it 
is proposed to use soldiers to help 
clear the grain. 

Meanwhile, the government is f2c- 
ing a rising tide of cviticism from 
farmers in Saskatchewan whose 
wheat is still bogged down in the 
fields because of the transportation 
snarl. The wheat board’s ruling to 
the railways to concentrate on shc-rt 
hauls to get as much wheat as pos- 
sible into commerce al positions be- 
fore freeze-up me2ns that the wheat 
on the central prairies ccnnot be 
lifted for storage until after naviga- 
tion closes. Saskatchewan has har- 
vested 63% of the crop, Alberta 36% 
and Manitoba 80°. 


Crit:cize India Deal 
Because of the short fall in the 
supply of top grade wheat from the 





Cuban Flour Imports Up Sharply 


HAVANA—Imports of flour by Cuba spurted in August to top totals for 
that month of the previous five years, and the eight-month total for 1951 
climbed above the comparable totals of 1950 and 1949. According to P. E. 
Carr, import-export statistician, August imports totaled 208.376 200-lb. sacks 
of flour, compared with 107,504 sacks in July and 186,990 sacks in August, 
1950. Imports in the first eight months of 1951 totaled 1,102 884 sacks, com- 
paved with 1,067,255 in the same period last year. All 1951 monthly figures 
were revised upward. Details are shown in the following table: 


1946 194 
30,982 3 
161,096 


January 
February 


130.112 

243,590 

183,422 

145,694 140,099 

Subtotals 
September 


- 1,101,443 
30,933 
58,752 

236,655 . 
298,839 148 589 


1,726,424 1,850,431 


1948 1949 1950 


1126 


1108 


1,291,493 1,574,503 


current harvest some concern has 
been expressed in trade circles at 
the action of the government in al- 
locating India top quality wheat to 
the value of $10 million as part of 
Canada’s contribution to the Colombo 
Plan. A similar offer made earlier 
this year was turned down by the 
Indian government because only No. 
5 wheat was available and this, it 
was stated, was unsuitable for use 
in the Indian mills. 

The officials declared that they 
would be prepared to reconsider Can- 
ada’s offer later in the year when 
supplies of top grade wheat were 
more plentiful. 

The flour trade in eastern Canada 
is already having difficulty in obtain- 
ing sufficient supplies of top quality 
wheat because of the heavy export 
commitments made by the board, 
and the intention to ship to India 
will be a further drain on the avail- 
ability of the better grades. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


T. H. SHERWOOD OPENS 
BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


KANSAS CITY — Thurman H. 
Sherwood this week announced the 
establishment of a brokerage busi- 
ness in Kansas City at 939 Board of 
T.ade Building. Until recently Mr. 
Sherwood was vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Walnut Creek 
M'll'ng Co., Great Bend, Kansas. 

Mr. Sherwood plans to handle 
flour, clears end feed and will oper- 
ate his business under the name of 
T. H. Sherwood. 

Well known in the milling and 
baking industries, Mr. Sherwood en- 
tered the milling business as a junior 
cler: with the Larabee Flour Mills 
in 1916. In 1919 he became associated 
with the Kansas Flour Mills Co. and 
remained with that firm until his 
appointment es sales manager for the 
Walnut Creek company in 1932. Five 
years later he became v:ce president 
and general manager of the milling 
firm. 
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MINNESOTA ALLIED MEN 
HEAR AGENT OF FBI 


MINNEAPOLIS—Criminal-chasing 
meihods of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation were explained to mem- 
bers oi ihe Minnesota Allied ‘Trades 
of the Baking Industry at the Oct. 26 
meeting of .he group held at Minne- 
apolis Achletic Club here. S. W. 
Hardy, FBI agent of Minneapolis, ad- 
dressed the organization and told of 
his personal expcriences during his 
long FBI career. 

E. W. Scharf, General Mills, Inc., 
president of the allied trades group, 
served as chairman of the meeting. 
A. E. Grawert, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
program chairman, introduced the 
speaker. 

The allied tradesmen voted to con- 
tinue its program of g.ving decorated 
birthday cakes to hospitalized veter- 
ans at the local Veterans Administra- 
tion hospital. The cakes are baked 
by Dunwoody Baking School and are 
presented to the veterans by the al- 
lied group through the American Red 
Cross program. 
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COLORADO MILLING PAYS 25¢ 

DENVER—Fred W. Lake, presi- 
cent of the Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., announced that at a meet- 
ing held Oct. 26 directors of the com- 
pany declared a quarterly dividend 
of 25¢ per share on the company’s 
outstanding common stock. The divi- 
dend is payable Dec. 1, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness Nov. 15, 1951. 
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Specific Price Order 
Slated for Biscuit, 
Cracker Bakers 


WASHINGTON—Last week Office 
of Price Stabilization officials in- 
formed the biscuit, cracker and pretz- 
el baking industry advisory commit- 
tee that it could not continue to 
peice its prouucis under the provi- 
sions of Crk 22 where it appears 
tnese processors have a more or less 
coilortabe price ceiling. Previously 
nese prucessors declined to have 
near prsce prod.ems consolidated un- 
ager We vaning indusiry order which 
is NOW in the uraiung stage and im- 
plheu that thmey wamed a specific 
oruer lor .heir segment of the baking 
rade. 

Prior to last week’s session of an 
inuus.iry comuuttee, OPS officials had 
Suspecved wnat these processors were 
piay.ng a ueiaying game, hoping to 
Yeliasn under the pricing provisions 
or CrR 22. 

At ths meeting, however, it was 
expiainead to them that CPR 22 was 
Olly an incvermm oruger designed to 
remedy inequities which occurred in 
the manuiac.uring field generally 
wnen prices were frozen under the 
Genera: Ceiling Price Regulation. 
Urs intends to remove all manufac- 
turers trom CPR 22 coverage as 
qu.ckiy as it can prepare and issue 
specilic industry price orders. With 
the aisclosure of this emphatic infor- 
mation by OPS officials the industry 
commuttee has reconciled itself to-a 
specific order covering them. How 
rap.diy such an order can be drafted 
ana issued is a question difficult to 
answer. If the same time is required 
ior a ceiling order for this industry as 
has been needed for the bakery trade 
generally it may be late winter be- 
fore action is taken. 

Members of the industry advisory 
committee of OPS are as follows: 

W. P. Brinton, Keystone Pretzel 
Bakery, Lancaster, Pa.; H. W. Bur- 
ris, Halter’s Pretzels, Inc., Canton, 
Ohio; Arthur T. McGonigle, Bach- 
man Bakeries, Inc., Reading, Pa.; 
C. R. McKenna, Johnson Biscuit Co. 
S.oux City, Iowa; K. F. MacLellan, 
United Biscuit Company of America, 
Chicago; Hanford Main, Sunshine Bis- 
cuits, Inc., Long Island City, N.Y.; 
J. B. Meacham, Lance, Inc., Charlotte, 
N.C.; G. A. Mitchell, National Bis- 
cuit Co., New York; H. L. Popp, Per- 
fection Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
W. T. Scott, Maryland Biscuit Co., 
Baltimore; J. S. Vander Heide, Hol- 
land-American Wafer Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; A. H. Vories, Vories 
Baking Co., New Orleans; Ole K. 
Waage, Mother’s Cake & Cookie Co., 
Oakland, Cal., and Fosdick Zabriskie, 
Empire Biscuit division, Brooklyn. 
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METROPOLITAN BAKERS 
FORM BOARD OF TRADE 


NEW YORK—The Metropolitan 
Bakers Board of Trade, Inc., has 
been formed in New York, with head- 
auarters at the Hotel Shelton. 

The group is described as an all- 
inclusive, representative council, ca- 
pable among other things of present- 
ing effectively the views of the in- 
dustry in relations with the public, 
the government and other organized 
bodies. It is a unit which can take 
over this task at the point where 
local associations usually find them- 
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Quote 


“Outright confiscation of every- 
thing over $4,000 of annual income 
would net only $10 billion—less than 
enough to operate our inflated feder- 
al government for two months.”— 
Crawford H. Greenewalt, president 
of E. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., speaking at the annual dinner 
of the Illinois Chamber of Commerce. 








selves handicapped and limited, it is 
claimed 

Representatives of the manufac- 
turing retail bakers group, specialty 
bakers, wholesale restaurant bakers, 
wholesale grocery, cake and pastry 
bakers, as well as independents not 
members of any local association have 
supplied the impetus for the cor- 
poration 

The directors and officers elected 
at the first meeting were Begnard S. 
Budny, Gottfried Baking Co., presi- 
dent; John Benkert, Benkert Bak- 
eries, vice president; Emil Fink, Fink 
Baking Corp., treasurer. Directors 
are Russell Duvernoy, Duvernoy & 
Sons, Inc.; Ernest Holmuller, Reber 
Baking Corp.; Morris Messing, Mess- 
ing Bakeries, Inc., and Sam Rubin, 
Levy & Sons, Inc. Peter J. Braida, 
who has been active in bakers or- 
ganizations for many years, has been 
appointed secretary and executive 
director 

The Metropolitan Bakers Board of 
Trade, Inc., will gather facts, data 
and information concerning the in- 
dustry in the area, assist in the in- 
terpretation of governmental and 
regulatory policies, promote the ob- 
servance and adoption of trade prac- 
tices and cooperate with other re- 
gional and national associations in 
the attainment of beneficial objec- 
tives, among its tasks, it is said. 

It will have both individual mem- 
bers and associated members who 
will join collectively as members of 
associations or groups. 

—BREAC S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
A-D-M APPOINTMENT 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe appointment 
of Roy L. Fiege as manager of Arch- 
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er fur food sales has been announced 
by E. T. Cashman, manager of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland feed divi- 
sion. He succeeds L. R. Finch, who 
has been placed in charge of the sale 
of Archer Booster feeds in Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois. 
— BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPS SETS CEILING PRICE 
FOR INDUSTRIAL MOLASSES 


WASHINGTON — Last week the 
Office of Price Stabilization slapped 
a.price ceiling order (CPR 89), ef- 
fective Oct. 26, 1951, on molasses. 
This order sets a basic producer ceil- 
ing of $48 ton for all areas except 
the East Coast states, where the ceil- 
ing price is 30@32.5¢ gal. 

Generally for distributors there is 
a margin of $3 a ton for other than 
the eastern states, where specific 
price ceilings approximate the same 
margin. The distributors’ ceiling price 
for all but the East and Southeast is 
$51 ton. The citrus price ceiling is 
$34. These prices are on the basis of 
tank car lots as far as distributors 
are concerned. Issuance of CPR 89 
ends the GCPR controls over mo- 
lasses. According to trade observers 
the new order puts molasses in an 
equitable position with corn on a feed 
relationship basis, 
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SWIFT & CO. TOUR FOR 
CHICAGO ELEVATOR MEN 


CHICAGO —.The Chicago chapter 
of the Society of Grain Elevator 
Superintendents will be guests of 
Swift & Co., Chicago, for its next 
monthly meeting, scheduled for Nov. 
13. 

A program, including a tour through 
the packing plant and an illustrated 
talk on beef industry affairs, is 
planned, Dinner will be at the Saddle 
& Sirloin Club. The meeting will 
start at 1:30 p.m. 

BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FEED MILL FIRE 

SANDY CREEK, N.Y.—The Glenn 
H. Billings Feed Mill here was swept 
by fire recently, causing unestimated 
damage. The fire was believed to have 
started on the second floor of the 
mill building. 





Fred Zutavern 


Tom 8S. Boyd 


MILL APPOINTMENTS—tThe board of directors of the Walnut Creek Miiling 
Co., Great Bend, Kansas, recently announced the appointment of Fred 
Zutavern as general manager of the milling firm and Tom 8. Boyd as assist- 
ant general manager and sales manager. Both men have been associated 
with the company for some time. Mr. Zutavern is a great grandson of the 
founder of the company, C. V. Brinkman. 


R. Newton Laughlin 


Raymond K. Stritzinger 


R. NEWTON LAUGHLIN ELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF CONTINENTAL 


Raymond K. Stritzinger Retains Position as Chairman 
of the Board and Is Named Chairman of Executive 
Committee—William Fisher Named to Board 


NEW YORK—Raymond K. Stritz- 
inger, chairman of the board and pres- 
ident of Continental Baking Co., was 
elected chairman of the executive 
committee and R. Newton Laughlin, 
assistant to the president since 1947 
and vice president since 1950, was 
elected president and a director of 
the company, it was announced re- 
cently. 

In his new position as chairman 
of the execut.ve committee as well as 
board chairman, Mr. Stritzinger will 
continue to direct the administrative 
affairs of the firm. 

In his new position as president, 
Mr. Laughlin, who has been with 
Continental since 1926, will have 
charge of the company’s bakery oper- 
ations. Continental has 83 bakeries in 
65 cities coast-to-coast. 

Also elected to the board of direc- 
tors was William Fisher, who joined 
Continental in 1925. He has been sec- 
retary since 1946 and treasurer since 
May of this year. 


Entire Career in Industry 

Mr. Stritzinger, who was born in 
Norristown, Pa., the son of a baker, 
has devoted his entire career to the 
baking industry. Actually he began 
his career as a route bread salesman 
when he was eight years old for the 
Stritzinger Bakery, founded by his 
grandfather, who himself was the son 
of a baker. 

He joined Continental Feb. 1, 1925, 
as vice president after 17 years ex- 
perience as a bakery manager, ruper- 
intendent and research department 
executive. As Continental's vice presi- 
dent he served as regional manager 
until Sept. 6, 1934, when he was elect- 
ed to the board of directors and 
named director of operations. He be- 
came president in 1943 and was elect- 
ed chairman of the board, while con- 
tinuing to act as president, in August, 
1950. 

From a Baking Family 

Mr. Laughlin, who is succeeding 
Mr. Stritzinger as president, takes 
his new post after a long and varied 
experience in the baking field. A na- 


tive of Kansas City, Mo., he started 
his career in St. Joseph, Mo., at the 
age of 13 working weekends and sum- 
mers wrapping bread and performing 
varied tasks in the bakery managed 
by his father. 

Graduating from the University of 
Missouri in 1926, he entered the 
American Institute of Baking in Chi- 
cago to study baking technology. Aft- 
er his graduation from the institute, 
Mr. Laughlin worked in Continental's 
Omaha, Neb., bakery in every posi- 
tion from pan greaser to mixer. 

Entering the Continental sales de- 
partment in 1927, he ran bread and 
cake routes, restaurant routes, de- 
veloped new outlets and trained men 
to take over. In 1930 he was named 
regional cake sales supervisor in 
Kansas City, and rose rapidly through 
varied positions until he became man- 
ager of the Continental Memphis bak- 
ery in 1936. 

In 1943 he was transferred to Chi- 
cago as regional bread sales manag- 
er and in January, 1947, became as- 
sistant to Mr. Stritzinger. In 1950 he 
was elected vice president. 


——SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


ARMY FLOUR BUYING 
LIMITED IN QUANTITY 


CHICAGO—The Army bought only 
meager quantities of flour during the 
week ending Oct. 27. Only 4,359 sacks 
were taken, with purchases made on 
two separate days. 

Oct. 23, a total of 1,950 sacks of 
soft wheat flour, packed in 100-lb. 
bags for export, was taken. Awards 
went to American Flours, Newton, 
Kansas, 650 sacks f.o.b. New Cumber- 
land, Pa., at $6.30; Terminal Flour 
Mills Co., Portland, 650 sacks for Au- 
burn, Wash., at $5.69; Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, 650 sacks for 
Lyoth, Cal., at $6.105. 

Oct. 27 the Army bought 2,400 
sacks of hard wheat flour, packed for 
domestic use by the marine corps. The 
award went to the Capitol Milling 
Co., Los Angeles, f.o.b. Ranch House, 
Cal., at $5.63. 
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Grain Stocks Down from 1950 





REPORTS FOR OCT. 1 INDICATE NEED 
OF REBUILDING SUPPLIES OF GRAINS 


Feed Grain Problem Cited, Bigger Corn Production to Be Sought; 
Oct. 1 Wheat Stocks, at 1,127 Million Bushels, 
Show Decline From Year Ago 


JOHN CIPPERLY 
h Miller Washi 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—-Grain stock posi- 
tion reports for Oct. 1 show that 
the period of burdensome surpluses 
is énded at least temporarily, and a 
process of rebuilding must be under- 
taken if we are to maintain a safe 
reserve and continue to meet the 
demand for meat, eggs and dairy 
products which is indicated by a 
growing population and a high na- 
tional income. 

Stocks of grains as of Oct. 1 gen- 
erally were down from a year earlier, 
according to reports assembled by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Wheat stocks were estimated at 1,127 
million bushels, compared with 1,207 
million bushels on Oct. 1, 1950. Rye 
stocks Oct. 1 were 22,300,000 bu., 
compared with 25,546,000 bu. a year 
earlier. Stocks of old corn in all stor- 
age positions on Oct. 1 amounted 
to some 746 million bushels, down 
from the carryover of more than 860 
million bushels a year earlier. Oats, 
barley and sorghum grain stocks on 
Oct. 1 also were down somewhat 
from a year ago. (See accompanying 
table.) 


Bigger Corn Crop Sought 





The first step in rebuilding grain 
stocks will come with positive and 
aggressive action by U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture field representa- 
tives to reach a corn crop goal next 
year of 90 million acres. USDA of- 
ficials believe this goal is attainable, 
but they doubt that farmers will 


plant in excess of 88% million acres, 
no matter how persuasively USDA 
officials may be in telling farmers of 
the national need for a crop of this 
size. 

USDA would actually like to get 
a 4-billion-bushel corn crop next 
year, but unless there was a miracu- 
lous outturn from extraordinarily 
high yields per acre, it is doubted 
that such a crop could be made. 
Grain trade sources also would wel- 
come a 4-billion-bushel corn crop as 
they begin to realize the demand po- 
tential in the lusty and growing feed 
industry. 

Diet Change Possible 

However, USDA officials feel that 
before reserves can be rebuilt, it 
may be necessary for the U.S. in 
some respects to modify its meat- 
dairy product diet and go in on a 
larger scale for cereals. 

Wider use of pasture and range 
for animal feeding will be necessary, 
the more conservative USDA offi- 
cials predict, with less production of 
highly finished cattle. While this 
class of grain consuming animal units 
is a smaller factor in the demand 
for feed grains than hogs or poul- 
try, any resultant saving in feed 
grain supplies will be welcomed and 
probably necessary on basis of an 
examination of Oct. 1 stocks and the 
demand outlook for the coming year. 

A corn crop carryover of approxi- 
mately 746 million bushels plus the 
new crop of slightly more than 3 
billion bushels assures that there will 
be no domestic feed shortage for the 





USDA Oct. 1 Report of Grain Stocks 


Grain and position— 
Wheat— 
On farms* 
Terminalst 
Commodity Credit Corp.t 
Merchant milis* { 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses* 


Total 
Rye— 
Om ferme® 26 i.6....- 
Terminalst ........+:- oan ; 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses* 
Total 
Corn— 
On farms* 
TermamIsh © 20's os occieccccesiaens 
Commodity Credit Corp.t . % ‘ 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses* 


Total 
Oats— 
On farms* 
Terminalst .... ‘ 
Commodity Credit Corp.t . vaad 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses* 


Total 
Barley— 
nm farms* .... 
Terminalst ... ‘s 
Commodity Credit Corp.t : ia ‘ 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses* 


Totals ee 
Sorghum grain— 
Cee A oon 6.4 odio oe ses 
Terminalst ¥s pri wh atin 
Commodity Credit Corp.t . 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses* § 


Total 


*Estimates of Crop Reporting Board. tCommercial stoc 
and stored in bit 
also CCC-owned in transit to ports and 
CCC-owned grain is included in the estimates by positions 


PMA, at 43 terminal markets. [Owned by CCC 
controlled by CCC; 


of the Census on millings and stocks of flour 
nated for each grain. 


**Available only on Jan 


Oct. 1, 
1951 


Oct. 1 Oct. 1 July 1 
1949 1950 1951 
-— thousand bushels———— : 
471,47 ; 2 72,738 481,775 
§ 157,848 238,443 
3,002 3,790 

3,587 131,576 


271,207 


1,126,791 


1,142,588 
33,213 
203 
48,883 


1,246,664 


180,508 
$3,429 


18 
ted by the Grain Branch 
or other storages owned or 
in Canadian elevators. Other 
{Mills reporting to the Bureau 
$All off-farm storages not otherwise desig 
1 and Oct 


present feeding year. But supplies 
will tighten as the crop year ad- 
vances, and there may be a tug of 
war between the poultry industry 
and the Corn Belt for supplies. This 
would in some respects be decided 
by the immutable price laws of eco- 
nomics unless the Office of Price 
Stabilization steps in to attempt an 
artificial balance. 


CCC Stocks 

Of the 746-million-bushel carry- 
over of corn, approximately 425 mil- 
lion bushels will be held or con- 
trolled by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. Its stocks are largely held in 
temporary bins in the Corn Belt 
where about 320 million bushels are 
now located. Another 100 million 
bushels are probably in commercial 
storage close to Corn Belt require- 
ments. USDA officials feel now that 
these supplies will gradually be 
drawn upon by feeders as the season 
progresses, with the main demand 
impact coming late this winter. 

USDA officials in making this fore- 
cast say that the new crop may have 
to be discounted further as in some 
of the good corn country the crop 
is one of the poorest in years and 
there may be a considerable quan- 
tity of soft corn, which would have 
reduced feeding value. 

USDA officials believe that if pres- 
ent feeding rates are maintained 
throughout the coming year, the Oct. 
1, 1952, corn carryover will fall to 
500 million bushels or less, again 
with CCC stocks maintaining domi- 
nance of the market. 

For the deficit area feed require- 
ment, some real relief may be seen 
in adequate stocks of feed grain sup- 
plies from Canada in the form of 
oats, barley and substantial quanti- 
ties of wheat of feed grade. The 
problem here is one of movement, 
although imports of these feed grains 
have been substantial so far this 
year. Heavy imports of Canadian feed 
wheat into the Northeast are expect- 
ed, but Canada has been giving the 
movement of wheat of milling grade 
top priority. 

An examination of the problems 
of feed grains points up the closely 
knit relationship of feed to food 
grains. The stock position of wheat 
on Oct. 1 of more than 1 billion 
bushels would indicate adequate sup- 
plies. But after reductions for dis- 
appearance are made, it seems pos- 
sible that the wheat carryover next 
July 1 may drop to 300 million bush- 
els or less, contingent upon the abil- 
ity of Canada to export its wheat 
after the opening of lake.shipping 
next spring. 

USDA officials would like to see 
a wheat stock reserve of approxi- 
mately 400 million bushels. However, 
USDA will not withhold sales of 
stocks of CCC. On the other hand, 
it will not push sales from its stocks 
and has already informed foreign 
buyers that it prefers that require- 
ments be met from commercial stocks 
rather than from the government. 
There is so far no concept of CCC 
wheat stocks as a strategic reserve. 

The Oct. 1 wheat stocks of 1,127 
million bushels, while smaller than 
the 1,207 million bushels a year earli- 
er, virtually equal the 1941-50 aver- 
age for Oct. 1. Rye stocks of 22.3 
million bushels are near the aver- 
age for Oct. 1 during the last seven 
years. 

Current wheat reserves include 482 
million bushels on farms, nearly 132 
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million in merchant mills and 271 
million at interior mills, elevators 
and warehouses, all estimated by the 
Crop Reporting Board. Also included 
are over 238 million bushels of com- 
mercial stocks at terminals, as re- 
ported by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, and nearly 4 
million bushels owned by CCC re- 
ported in storages under CCC control. 

Of the 1,127 million-bushel total, 
645 million bushels were in off-farm 
positions, a quantity exceeded in only 
three previous years. Farm stocks 
were smaller than average on Oct 1, 
stocks at terminals and interior mills, 
elevators and warehouses, were at 
relatively high levels, while those 
at merchant mills were near usual 
for Oct. 1. 

Disappearance from the domestic 
supply of about 1,390 million bushels 
on July 1 is indicated at about 263 
million bushels, which is more than 
the 247 million in the July-Septem- 
ber quarter of 1950, but less than 
in that period of any other year 
since 1942. 

Rye stocks of 22.3 million bush- 
els in all positions Oct. 1 are smaller 
than the 25.5 million bushels a year 
earlier, but virtually equal average 
Oct. 1 stocks for the 1944-50 period. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD BRANDS INCOME 
DIPS DESPITE HIGH GROSS 


NEW YORK—Consolidated net in- 
come of Standard Brands, Inc., and 
subsidiaries operating in the U.S. for 
the first nine months of 1951 amount- 
ed to $6,320,951 after taxes, equiva- 
lent, after preferred dividend re- 
quirements, to $1.81 per share, Joel 
S. Mitchell, president, has announced. 
Net income after taxes for the same 
nine months of 1950 was $8,494,680, 
or $2.49 per share. In both periods, 
3,174,527 shares of common stock 
were outstanding. 

Net sales of the company and do- 
mestic subsidiaries totaled $256,236,- 
635 for the nine months ended Sept. 
30, 1951, against $223,494,477 in the 
like 1950 period. 

For the third quarter of 1951, con- 
solidated net income after taxes was 
$2,095,767, or 60¢ per share, com- 
pared with $3,695,773, or $1.10 per 
share in the third quarter of 1950. 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors a quarterly dividend of 30¢ per 
share was declared on the common 
stock, payable Dec. 15, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record Nov. 15, 1951. The 
directors also declared an extra divi- 
dend on the common stock of 50¢ per 
share payable Dec. 15, 1951, to hold- 
ers of record Nov. 15, 1951. A quar- 
terly dividend of $.875 per share on 
the preferred stock was also de- 
clared, payable Dec. 15, 1951, to 
stockholders of record Nov. 30, 1951. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


CONTINENTAL BAKING NET 
DECLINES TO $3,517,846 


NEW YORK—Lowered net income 
in the face of increased gross sales 
is shown in the statement of the Con- 
tinental Baking Co.Net income for 
the 39-week period ended Sept. 29, 
1951, was $3,517,846 on sales of $125,- 
181,480, compared with $3,557,863 on 
sales of $111,534,229 for the 39 weeks 
ended Sept. 30, 1950. 

For the 13 weeks ended Sept. 29, 
net income was $723,225 on gross 
sales of $41,774,264, compared with 
an income of $1,575,151 on a gross 
of $39,211,352 for the comparable 
period in 1950. 
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THREE NEW DIRECTORS 
ELECTED TO BOARD OF 
RUSSELL-MILLER FIRM 


MINNEAPOLIS — Stockholders of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. met at 
the Minneapolis office Oct. 20 to elect 
the board of directors, and the board 
held a meeting Oct. 23 to name 
officers. 

Elected to the board were Truman 
J. Beggs, W. Leonard Brisley, Paul 
Christopherson, Edward S. Decker, 
M. R. Devaney, Richard J. Harring- 
ton, W. R. Heegaard, Arthur R. Helm, 
Clarence E. Hill, Robert B. Meech, 
Leslie F. Miller, Michael F. Mulroy, 
Dr. Betty J. Sullivan, Edward P. 
Wells and Edgar F. Zelle. 

Three of the group are new direc- 
tors. Mr. Decker is secretary of the 
company. Mr. Hill is retired chair- 
man of the board of the Northwest- 
ern National Bank, Minneapolis. Mr. 
Meech, assistant manager of the 
company’s Buffalo mill, succeeds his 


father, Robert L. Meech, who died 
recently 

Officers elected for the coming 
year are Mr. Devaney, chairman of 


the board and vice president; Leslie 
F. Miller, president; Michael F. Mul- 


roy, executive vice president; Mr. 
Heegaard, vice president; Mr. Har- 
rington, vice president; Mr. Beggs, 


vice president; Mr. Brisley, vice pres- 
ident; Mr. Decker, secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer; Rowley Miller, 
treasurer; M. A. Lea, assistant sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer; R. S. 
Owens, assistant secretary; S. M. 
Thiele, assistant secretary; James 
R. Mulroy, assistant secretary; W. E. 
Arneson, assistant secretary, and D 
R. Sander, assistant secretary. 

The directors declared a dividend 
of 40¢ a share on the common capital 
stock of the company, payable Nov. 1 
to stockholders of record Oct. 26 


—BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


AOM GROUP TO INSPECT 
RUSSELL-MILLER PLANT 


ALTON, ILL.—An inspection tour 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
plant has been arranged as an opener 
for the fall meeting of district 5, 
Association of Operative Millers, to 
be held at the Clifton Terrace Hotel 
Nov. 2-3 


Latest 
equipment 
meeting to 


developments in 
will be 
follow 


milling 
reviewed at the 
the plant tour. 











Automatic packaging, centrifuge dust 
separation and pneumatic conveying 
are among the topics to be discussed. 

Guests at the meeting will be 
housed at the Mineral Springs Hotel 
and a social program is planned for 
the evening of Nov. 2. 

Speakers and films at the meeting 
include, “Feeding, Filling and Clos- 
ing Machine,” W. J. Geimer, man- 
ager of packing service, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Minneapolis; “Fundamentals 
and Demonstration of the New Car- 
ter Air Centrifuge Dust Separators,” 
W. R. Carter, R. J. S. Carter Co., 
Minneapolis; “How Much Can You 
Lose?” Prof. John MacKenzie, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; “Montrose Mill 
—including a film of the Simon Low 
Pressure Pneumatic Conveying Sys- 
tem,” R. J. Hoskins, Entoleter divi- 
sion of the Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., New Haven, Conn. 

“Something New in Fumigation,” 
J. Carl Dawson, Ferguson, Mo.; 
“Who Done It?” a film prepared by 
the Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha; 
a discussion on AOM activities by 
Donald S. Eber, executive secretary, 
Kansas City. and election of officers. 


BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RAY E. DILLEY NAMED 
BY VALIER & SPIES 


ST. LOUIS—Ray E. Dilley, Colum- 
bia, S.C., has been appointed sales 
representative for the Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., division of Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., in the Carolina ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. Dilley replaces W. F. Flem- 
ing who is being transferred to 
Valier’s eastern Pennsylvania terri- 
tory. 

Formerly with Shellabarger Milling 
Co., Salina, Kansas, Mr. Dilley has 
been associated with the milling and 
baking industries for over a quarter 
of a century. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 














CREAM OF WHEAT EARNINGS 

MINNEAPOLIS—Net earnings for 
the third quarter for the Cream of 
Wheat Corp. totaled $144,969, com- 
pared with $208,115 for the compar- 
able period last year. Net earnings 
for the nine months were $480,670 in 
1951 compared with $701,443 in 1950 
on net income of $1,418,039 and $1,- 
351,554, respectively. Net earnings 
for the 12 months ended Sept. 30, 
1951, were $1,146,025 compared with 
$1,405,137 for the same period in 1950. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OPS Conducts Study of Feed 
Commodity Price Relationships 


WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization is now conducting 
a study of price relationships which ‘s 
aimed at aligning possible price ceil- 
ings for grains and feed commodities 
in equilibrium with ceiling levels for 
grain-consuming animals. 

OPS hopes through this study to 
prevent any distortion of price rela- 
tionships if and when it becomes nec- 
essary to issue ceiling orders for 
grains and by-product feeds. It is 
hoped that the study will be complet- 
ed before the affected commodities 
reach parity or their legal minimum 
ceiling levels so that OPS will be 
prepared to act. 

The basis of this study will be pri- 
marily the corn parity price, to which 
other price ceiling levels can be re- 
lated. 

Control Law Provision 

First, it must be remembered that 
under provisions of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, no ceiling may be placed 
on an agricultural commodity at less 
than parity or the highest price it 
reached during the period of May 24- 
June 24, 1950, and ceiling prices for 
products processed from agricultural 
commodities must reflect parity to 
the farm producer. 

Consequently, in light of those con- 
siderations, the basic prices for all 
feed grain commodities, while being 
weighted to an historic relationship 
to the corn price, must also be set at 
not less than the parity price for the 
individual commodity. 

This means that in the case of by- 
product feeds—for example millfeed 
and hominy feed—an exact reflection 
of parity might not reflect the nor- 
mal relationships between those com- 
modities and the corn parity price. 
However, since their ceilings may not 
be set at less than a price reflecting 
parity to the producer, the only pos- 
sible adjustment which could be made 
by OPS would be an increase over 
the parity price reflection. 

It must be emphasized that this is 
only a conclusion reached from this 
statment of OPS policy and does not 
necessarily indicate that any such up- 
ward adjustment will be made. The 
point is that the only adjustment of 
a relationship of a by-product feed 


or another feed commodity to corn 
parity would be upwards if made. 


A. H. Krueger’s Remarks 


The foregoing information was 
confirmed in remarks made by A. H. 
Krueger of the food price division of 
OPS ai a recent meeting of the Vir- 
ginia State Feed Assn. at Richmond. 

At that session Mr. Krueger said in 
part: “We are currently engaged in 
a study of feed price relationships to 
be tested against price relationships 
which would exist if feeding values 
were reflected exactly in prices. We 
are considering developing a general 
pattern of price relationships for all 
feeds to be used as a guide for estab- 
lishment of ceiling prices for grains 
and feeds when legally permissible. 

“Consideration will be given, 
among other things, to hog-corn price 
ratio, milk-feed, egg-feed and cattle- 
feed price ratios. The purpose would 
be to enable us to establish ceiling 
prices at a level which would main- 
tain as nearly as possible historical 
relationships under ceiling conditions 
and reflect legal minima levels for 
grains adjusted for grade, location 
and seasonal differentials, by-product 
feeds, in proper relationship to ceiling 
prices for animal origin products, oils, 
etc. From a production poiht of view, 
therefore, if the legal minimum price 
for one is high, the ceiling price for a 
related commodity must be adjusted 
to a level which would permit ade- 
quate production to be maintained. 

“Obviously, such adjustment will 
increase the general level of ceiling 
prices because of the minimum ceil- 
ing provisions for farm commodities 
in existing law. The addition of va- 
rious adjustments necessary to meet 
food production problems could result 
in price ceilings which would average 
above the parity level.” 

What Mr. Krueger appears to be 
saying without qualification is that 
any adjustment of possible price ceil- 
ings on the basis of the equilibrium 
formula which OPS develops between 
commodities and  grain-consuming 
animal units from a. corn parity 
base must necessarily be upward. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials confirm the Krueger conclu- 
sions. 











ON THE ABA CONVENTION SCENE—The baking industry was brought to 
the attention of the nation in various ways during the recent American Bakers 
Assn. convention. At the left, Hildegarde, noted entertainer, helps C. J. 
Burny (left), Burny Bros. Co., Chicago, and B. E. Godde, Godde’s Pastry 
Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich., package fruit cakes for U.S. troops in Korea. 
The shipment was provided by Purity Bakeries Corp., Chicago. The next ‘llus- 
tration shows Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking Co., Denver, describing the 
new variety of carnations he created to Bill Evans (left), television inter- 
viewer. Mr. Vos is president of the Colorado Carnation Growers Assn. Harry 













Zinsmaster, president of Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, Minn., also appeared 
over radio station WLS as shown above, discussing the bread enrichment 
program. In the illustration at ‘the right are shown several of the ladies present 
for the convention: Left to right, Mrs. H. J. Patterson, Pillsbury Mills, inc., 
Minneapolis; Mrs. Louis Dudt, South Hills Premier Bakery, Pittsburgh; 
Mrs. Lou's G. Graeves, Chas. Schneider Baking Co., Washington; Mrs. Jack 
Schafer, Michigan Bakeries, Inc., Detroit; Miss Flo Urban, Reese-Urban 
Co., Detroit, and Mrs. Milton Petersen, P. F. Petersen Baking Co., 
Omaha. 
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SALES OF FLOUR IN SLUMP 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AS BAKERS RESIST PRICES 


Buyers’ Ideas Below Mills’ Quotations; Spring Wheat 
Flour Volume One Tenth of Previous Week’s 
Total; Production Holds Steady 


Sales of flour limped along last 
week, with new bookings far below 
the totals of the previous week. The 
heavy run of family flour sales two 
weeks ago removed demand from 
that quarter for a time, and bakers 
showed great indifference to further 
commitments. 

Spring wheat mills sold the equiva- 
lent of 26% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 261% the previous 
week. In the Southwest, the same 
comparison shows a drop from 67% 
to 35% of capacity. Demand was 
sluggish elsewhere, as well, with cen- 
tral states mills reporting sales of 
only about 40% of capacity. 

Pacific Coast mills are still await- 
ing the start of new buying by the 
Philippines, which are expected to 
cover two-month requirements short- 
ly. Export business made up a fair 
share of southwestern sales last 
week, with Guatemala, Saudi Arabia 
and Jamaica in the market. 

Completion of the British pur- 
chases for November turned the main 
interest of Canadian mills to the 
Middle East. Completion of sales was 
slow, however. 

The recent increases in wheat 
costs, which have boosted flour quo- 
tations despite strong millfeed mar- 
kets, are discouraging bakers from 
making additional purchases. Also, a 
majority of hard winter wheat flour 
buyers are covered through 1951 and 
in some instances beyond. Consider- 
able spring wheat flour remains to 
be bought for this year’s needs, how- 
ever. 

US. flour production averaged 91% 
of five-day capacity, the same as in 
the previous week. Output was off at 
Buffalo from 115% to 100%, pos- 
sibly the result of smaller export 
grinding necessitated by the long- 
shoremen’s strike. (See production 
tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


lis: Sales of flour by 
spring wheat mills last week were 
only one tenth as large as in the 
previous period as buyers’ interest 
dropped off sharply. Sales averaged 
26% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 261% the previous week and 
142% a year ago. 

The heavy run of family flour sales 
the previous week completed procure- 
ment from that class of trade for a 
time, and bakers showed greater in- 
difference to additional coverage at 
current prices. While shipments have 
tapered off somewhat in _ recent 
weeks, steady reduction of order 
backlogs on bakery flour has been 
going on. Some replenishment prob- 
ably is due shortly, unless buyers 
revert to hand-to-mouth buying or 
only relatively short-term coverage. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 84% of capacity, compared 
with 87% the preceding week. 

Production at Minneapolis aver- 
aged 99% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 88% the previous week. 
For the entire Northwest, output av- 
eraged 94%, compared with 90% the 
preceding period. 

Inquiry for bakers flour was very 
quiet during the week, and the only 


notable sale reported was the pur- 
chase of 30,000 sacks by a Northwest 
baker to cover 60-day needs. Other 
purchases were small lots for nearby 
shipment, well scattered throughout 
the trade. 

Buyers’ ideas of price are well un- 
der current mill quotations, and 
whether or not replenishment of con- 
tracts can be accomplished without 
a fairly substantial break in wheat 
costs appeared in doubt. Some mills 
expressed concern over making long- 
term commitments based on current 
high millfeed values in face of pos- 
sible imposition of millfeed price ceil- 
ings lower than present feed prices. 

Directions to ship family flour were 
coming in satisfactorily, although at 
a somewhat slower pace than in the 
previous week. 

Quotations: standard patent $5.75 
@6, short patent $5.85@6.10, high 
gluten $6.05@6 30, first clear $5.40 
@5.80, whole wheat $5.65@5.95, fam- 
ily flour $6.65@7.85. 


Southwest 

Kansas City: With very few round 
lot orders to count, flour sales in the 
Southwest last week dipped to the 
lowest point in over a month. Aug- 
mented by some export business 
which accounted for about one fourth 
of the week’s volume, sales averaged 
35% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 67% in the previous week and 
18% a year ago. 

Bakery flour sales dropped far be- 
low normal with a sustained high 
price on flour the main block. Wheat 
values were above the loan rate plus 
charges, yet farmers were not sell- 
ing their wheat supplies on the open 
market. Thus wheat prices remained 
firm and costs to the flour miller 
were equal to as much as 15¢ sack 
higher on flour than a few weeks 
back. 

A majority of the bakery trade 
had flour booked through to Janu- 
ary and in a number of important 
instances through to March, 1952. 


This left a comparatively small por- 
tion of the trade which has to pro- 
cure flour for use within the next 30 
to €0 days. This group was holding 
back due to high flour prices, and the 
few round lots which were sold in 
the Southwest last week were on a 
basis not in line with the general 
milling trade. 

Slightly more than 10,000 sacks 
was bought by an independent baker, 
and a grocery chain purchased around 
5,000 sacks. These sales plus a few 
more of like quantity represented all 
the buying by the bakers which ap- 
proached anything near a round lot. 
The rest of the scattered business 
was in single or two-car lots. 

Family flour sales toned down con- 
siderably after the preceding week’s 
rush of business preceding an ad- 
vance in prices. Cake and other spe- 
cialty flours were moving in only 
fair volume. 

Clears were exceedingly tight. The 
demand was persistent for all types 
of clear flours, and the market was 
firm. Export dealings furnished an 
outlet for a major portion of the 
clears offered on the market. Recent 
heavy sales to Guatemala and some 
business with Saudi Arabia were 
market factors. In addition, over the 
past week end Jamaica was buying 
50,000 to 70,000 sacks of 1% ash 
counter flour. If buying by the Carib- 
bean country reaches 70,000 sacks 
1% ash types may be sharply strong- 
er. 

Production in the Southwest was 
surprisingly good. Kansas City mills 
were operating at a rate 92% of five- 
day capacity, and early reports from 
country units indicate output at close 
to a five-day capacity. 

Quotations, Oct. 27, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.75@5.85, standard 
95% patent $5.65@5.75, straight $5.60 
@5.70; established brands of family 
flour $6.70@7.65, first clears $4.75@ 
4.90, second clears $4.60@4.65, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.25@4.60; soft 
wheat short patent $7.15@7.50, 
straight $5.65@5.70, cake flour $6.10 
@6.65. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and declined to average 
50%, compared with 70% the pre- 
ceding week and 40% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were only fair. 
Prices Oct. 26 were unchanged, com- 
pared with the previous week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 


(Continued on page 29) 





More Buyers of Semolina Become 
Resigned to Strong Price Outlook 


While there is no general interest 
in broad coverage of semolina needs 
for forward positions, a better pace 
of buying was reported by mills this 
week. 

Fairly good sales were reported to 
have taken place early last week, and 
more buyers are becoming resigned 
to the prospect of continuing strong 
prices for durum products. Most of 
the buying still is confined to minor 
extension of contracts. 

The seasonal upswing in production 
continues, and with semolina moving 
out to manufacturers at a good clip 
to meet improved demand for maca- 
roni and noodle products, the pros- 
pect of fairly well sustained sales 
appears good as contract balances 
dwindle. 

Receipts of durum wheat at Min- 
neapolis were fairly large last week, 
although there is still a shortage of 
high quality offerings. Premiums on 


fancy milling durum, as a result, held 
at 32¢ over the December future 
through early this week. 

Standard semolina was quoted Oct. 
29 at $6.55@6.60 sack, bulk, Minne- 
apolis, unchanged from a week 
earlier. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Oct. 27, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.70% @2.72 
Choice 2 Amber or better.. 

Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.5973 
Medium 2 Durum or better. . 

Medium 3 Durum or better 2.49% @2 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks with comparisons; per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 
No. ca pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 

Oct. 21-26 10 «179,500 224,984 125 
Previous week 10 179.500 *213,146 119 
Year ago 12 195,905 $2 
Crop year 
production 
3,162,023 


3,421,938 


213,000 


July 1-Oct. 26, 1951 
July 1-Oct. 27. 1956 
*Revised 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
CONTINUE ADVANCE 


—~<>— 
Standard Midds., Shorts 
Share in Additional Price 
Gains 


Millfeed prices continued to move 
up as brisk demand met moderate 
offerings. Formula feed manufac- 
turers sought to assure themselves 
of supplies for prospective improved 
feed demand. At Minneapolis, bran 
and standard middlings gained about 
$3 ton in the week ending Oct. 29. 
Similar gains were posted in other 
markets. Red dog, meanwhile, eased 
further as buying tapered off season- 
ally. Prices in many cases were well 
above expected ceiling levels. 

Formula feed manufacturers in the 
Southwest continued to be plagued 
by a shortage of protein ingredients, 
but fortunately for most there have 
been only scattered limited delays in 
feed production. Some mills were 
forced to lose a day or so, or only a 
few shifts, due to a lack of soybean 
oil meal recently, but during the 
past week most mills were running 
rather smoothly. All report that it 
takes considerably more effort to get 
sufficient ingredients on hand. 

Two other developments came on 
the scene in the Southwest last week. 
Demand for most types of feed was 
reported generally improved, and or- 
ders were in a little heavier volume 
than recently. The sales pace was 
described as good by most manufac- 
turers, although there is still room 
for considerable improvement. Sec- 
ondly, prices were again on the ad- 
vance. Protein ingredients such as oil 
seed meals were at ceiling, so they 
did not affect formula prices, but in- 
creased costs were encountered in 
millfeed and coarse grain buying. 

Demand was good for poultry feeds, 
both egg and broiler feeds. Hog feed 
demand was holding up very well and 
the cattle feed business was gaining 
momentum. Dairy feed sales were 
fair to good. 

Formula feed business turned up 
last week for Northwest manufac- 
turers, with some indications that 
the usual fall expansion of sales was 
getting under way. 

Despite resistance to current prices, 
dealers were stepping up the rate of 
their orders. A definite pick-up in 
truck lot business was noted. Also, 
shipping directions on previously 
made orders for cattle and dairy feed 
increased in number, indicating 
heavier feeding schedules were start- 
ing. 

A significant upswing in demand 
for egg mashes developed as farmers 
got more birds housed and on full 
production feeding programs. Hog 
feed continued in fair to good de- 
mand, and new orders for dairy ra- 
tions picked up. A fairly good amount 
of turkey feed is still moving. 

Formula feed manufacturers report 
a slight drag on business in the cen- 
tral states area last week, as cus- 
tomers put up a minor show of re- 
sistance to higher prices. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 50,261 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 50,328 tons in the 
week previous and 48,244 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 
777,408 tons as compared with 829,030 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


Bran, All 
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Wheat Fatures Prices 
Take Easier Turn 


Good 1952 Prospects Trim Values of Distant 
Contracts; Year’s Export Outlook Alters 


Wheat futures prices were under 
some pressure in the week ending 
Oct. 29, particularly the new crop 
deliveries. Moderate boosts early in 
the period, brought about mainly by 
additional export sales, were obliter- 
ated later on as producer selling in- 
creased moderately in the Northwest 
and export trading dropped off. The 
new crop deliveries eased on reports 
of excellent moisture and heavy plant- 
ings in the Winter Wheat Belt of the 
Southwest. Compared with a week 
earlier, December contracts were off 
%¢ at Chicago, 1%¢ at Minneapolis 
and up 5¢¢ at Kansas City. July was 
off 1%¢ at Kansas City, 1%¢ at Min- 
neapolis and 2%¢ at Chicago. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Oct. 29 were: Chicago—December 
$2.53% @253%, March 2.56% @ 
2.56%, May $2.54%@254%, July 
2.4442; Minneapolis—December $2.41, 
May $2.45%, July $2.44%; Kansas 
City—December $2.44%, May 2.46%, 
July $2.37%. 

Export Outlook Better 

Although a temporary lull in ex- 
port trading developed last week, 
U.S. export prospects now are con- 
sidered very bright by a number of 
forecasters. Some indicate that ship- 
ments may run as high as 400 mil- 
lion bushels in the 1950-51 crop year. 
Already the rate of exports is about 
twice the rate of a year ago. Chiefly 
responsible for this turn of events is 
the outlook for much smaller crops 
in Australia and Argentina and the 
prospect—in spite of a large crop— 
of difficulties in moving Canadian 
supplies into world channels at a 
heavy enough rate to meet all de- 
mand. A new restriction on Canadian 
efforts to move all wheat possible be- 
fore the Great Lakes freeze-up devel- 
oped last week when elevator em- 
ployees rejected a government plea to 
put in more overtime. Canada has a 
serious internal transportation prob- 
lem, as well. Also, fears have been 
expressed that sufficient high quality 
wheat for importers’ needs may be 
lacking. This, of course, would throw 
additional demand on U.S. supplies. 

Early last week the U.K. and Ger- 
many purchased some 2.75 million 
bushels of U.S. wheat, but lafer both 
nations withdrew from the market. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported last week that U.S. 
wheat stocks Oct. 1 totaled 1,127 mil- 
lion bushels. While smaller than the 
1,207 million bushels of a year earlier, 
stocks were about equal to the 
1941-50 average for Oct. 1. Disappear- 
ance from the domestic supply of 
about 1,390 million bushels on July 1 
is indicated at about 263 million bush- 
els. While this is more than the 247- 
million-bushel disappearance in the 
same period a year ago, it is less 
than in that period of any year since 
1942. Since exports are up sharply 
this year, this indicates a slower rate 
of domestic consumption. 


Minneapolis Firm 

The cash wheat situation at Minne- 
apolis was very firm. Receipts con- 
tinued to run around 2,000 cars each 
at Minneapolis and Duluth. Demand 
for ordinary wheat was excellent 
from elevators and shippers, since 
this quality is in line for export busi- 
ness. Minneapolis prices are almost 
on an all-rail shipping basis with 
Chicago, and when lake movement is 


considered ordinary spring wheat can 
be set down at eastern ports some- 
what cheaper than winter wheat. This 
spread, however, narrowed up some 
Curing the week. Mills continued to 
absorb the 13% protein and higher 
lots readily, and premiums on these 
kinds were also up 1@2¢. At the week 
end ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring, or No. 1 northern spring, in- 
cluding 12% protein, was quoted at 
2@5¢ over the Minneapolis Decem- 
ber price, 13% protein brought 6@8¢ 
over, 14% protein 10@12¢, 15% pro- 
tein 15@17¢ and 16% protein 20@ 
22¢ over December. The average pro- 
tein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.10%, and the durum 
11.89%. 

Premiums on durum wheat re- 
mained very strong, but there was 
considerable fluctuation from day to 
day in the trading basis on the inter- 
mediate and lower grade lots. The 
prices bid were easily influenced by 
the slightest change in either de- 
mand or the quantity of the offer- 
ings. Premiums on top milling lots 
held very firm, with No. 1 and 2 
hard amber, fancy milling quality, 
quoted at 30@32¢ over the December 
price, with an occasional car for puf- 
fing purposes bringing as much as 
38¢ over. No. 1 and 2 amber durum, 
choice milling quality, quoted at 24 
@29¢ over, and No. 1 and 2 durum 
of medium milling quality 13@25¢ 
over. No. 1 red durum was nom- 
inally 18@15¢ under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Oct. 27: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib. 
12.00% Protein .......6.++-+ 2.42% 
13.00% Protein ......-..-e.0+ 8. 
14.00% Protein 


15.00% Protein ........... . 
16.00% Protein ............. 2 


1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1@3¢ Ib. under 58 Ib. 


Damage—1@2¢ each 1 to 2% 
Moisture—0 @2¢ each \%% over 14%. 


To Arrwe 

Basis No. 1 DNS or NS 58 Ib., for 12% 

protein $2.44%, Duluth; $2.40%, Minneapolis. 
More Producers Sell 

Kansas City wheat prices held 
firm in spite of the fact that the 
basis was in excess of the govern- 
ment loan value plus accrued charges. 
There was slight improvement in 
producer selling of wheat, but most 
was of poor quality for milling pur- 
poses. Thus, offerings continued 
scarce for milling selection, and 
prices held to the high levels attained 
several weeks back. Cash wheat No. 
1 ordinary dark and hard variety sold 
at 1% @3%¢ over the basic Decem- 
ber future throughout the week, 
while 12% protein held to 1% @5%¢ 
over, 13% 2%@8%¢ over and 14% 
protein 6% @13%4¢ over. The Decem- 
ber future opened the week at $2.44, 
reached a peak of $2.45% and closed 
at $2.44% Oct. 29. 

Receipts were slightly on the up- 
grade, but this made very little vis- 
ible effect on the amount of cash of- 
ferings. Last week’s receipts totaled 
887 cars, compared with 842 in the 
previous week and 862 a year ago. 
Receipts Oct. 29 were 262 cars, com- 
pared with the preceding Monday's 
report of 243 cars. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
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CurRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 
* * * 7 + 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





. 


x WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTIUN, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentagys: y 
















Oct. 21-26, *Previous Oct. 22-27, Oct. 23-28, Oct. 24-29, 
1961 woek 1950 1949 1948 
Northwest 786,211 764,409 726,756 788,677 916,657 
Southwest + 1,265,926 1,252,663 1,265 286 1,261,552 1,560,310 
Buffalo 460,854 512 540 450,463 602,079 560,500 
Central and Southeast 552,070 533,938 471,011 669,931 633,848 
North Pacific Coast .......... 297,586 294,282 266,879 238,688 311,410 
DRG ian ae, <p ke hd st ebiie 3,362,647 3,347,832 3,180,395 3,460,827 3,982,410 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 75 72 70 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated in § day week— -——Jul ~ 
Oct. 21-26, Previous Oct. 22 27, Oct. 23-28, Oct. 24-29, Oct. 26, Oct. 27, 
1951 week 1950 194s 1948 1951 1950 
Northwest ...... 94 90 84 91 105 12,683,385 12,689,404 
Southwest ....... 93 92 94 93 120 20,517 011 21,406,068 
Buffalo ......... 100 115 99 120 113 8,279,974 7,682,700 
Central and 8. E. 82 80 72 88 97 8,561,313 9,360,425 
No. Pacific Coast 82 $1 82 74 96 4,538,433 4,935,426 
Petals 262%. 91 91 88 93 109 54,580,116 56,074,023 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity outpat tivity 
Oct. 21-26 ...... 340,600 312.219 92 Oct. 21-26 ...... 282,500 279.839 99 
Previous week .. 340,600 301 888 @ 89 Previous week .. 282,500 *248,713 88 
Year ago ....... 340 600 327,138 96 Year ago ....... 317,800 276,281 8&7 
Two years ago .. 340,600 304,394 89 Two years ago 315,800 296.319 4 
Five-year @V@rage .....6.sssecsecs 90 Five-year average .......s.0ses5+% 89 
Ten-year @Verage .......secscerees 88 Ten-year average .........-s6++05: 85 


Representative Mils Outside Kansas City 
(Including Wichita and Salina) 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

94 


Oct. 21-26 ...... 1.019.250 953.707 

Previous week . .1,0'9,250 950,775 93 
Year ago ....... 1,019,250 938 148 92 
Two years ago. .1,016,750 957,158 94 
Pive-year QGV@PTABO 2... ccescccesoes 109 
Tem-Vear GVOTOGS & ceceswcvicsov sens 90 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carol na, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
Oct. 21-26 ...<.. 671,400 552.070 82 
Previous week .. 671.400 *633,938 80 
Year ago ....... 650 095 471.911 72 
Two years ago .. 650,805 569,931 87 
Five-year @verage ........-seeee0% 72 
Ten-year AVETABE «1... cece eeeseces 70 

*Revised. a 
BUFFALO 


5-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
Oct. 21-26 ...... 459.500 460,854 100 
Previous week .. 459.500 *512.540 115 
Year ago ....... 455,000 450.463 99 
Two years ago .. 505,000 602,079 119 
Five-year @verage ......6-.seeeeee 9 
Ten-year Average .......66seeeesee 86 

*Revised. 


*Revised. 

Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Mon.ana and lowa: 


5-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
Oct. 21-26 ...... 552,250 506,372 $2 
Previous week .. 652,250 *505,696 92 
Year ago ....... 552.000 450,475 82 
Two years ago .. 655,500 492,268 89 
Five-year Average .......6eeeeeeee 77 
Ten-year @VETaABe ...-.-- ce eenccene 70 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
S.attle, Tacoma interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
Oct. 21-26 ...... 230,000 198,362 86 
Previous week .. 230,000 *195 817 85 
Year ago ....... 202,500 168,828 83 
Two years ago .. 202,500 164,880 81 
Five-yeat A@V@Tage .....6-seeeceeee 76 
Ten-year average .......seeeeeeces 73 

*Revised. 

Port!and and Interior Oregon Mills 
Oct. 21-26 ...... 133,000 99.234 75 
Previous week .. 133,000 99,968 15 
Year ago ....... 122,000 98,051 80 
Two years ago .. 122,000 73,808 60 
Five-year @Verage ...0-..cecereeee 75 
Ten-year @VETAZE .. 1. cece eeeeeees 75 


MILLFFFD OUTPUT 
Production of milifeed in tons for the current and prier two weeks. together with 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebreska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South Dakota 
and Montana. including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Dututh-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, 
N.Y. Production compu‘ed on the basis of 72% flour exiract on: 


r-—Southwest*°—.  ——Nortnwest*—, 


-——Buffalot— —Combined**— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop vear Weekl; Ciop year Weekly Crop yr. 
Production todate production to date production te date production to date 


Oct. 21-26 .... 25,635 391,656 15.474 
Previous week . .25.366 115,133 
Two weeks ago. 25,168 16,533 
1960 .nnsccecess 25,622 433.474 13,972 
1949 wnsccvecess 25.546 441,966 15.717 
BOER cg nccccscene 31.596 547,026 17 966 

550,110 18,370 


472,846 16 299 


*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity. 


233,473 9,162 152,279 50 261 777,408 
19.809 $60,328 
10,831 52,232 
216 107 8,650 149,449 48,244 829,030 
253.834 12.177 188,209 63,440 884,009 
256,307 11,143 196,331 60705 999,664 


324,647 14,149 177,928 63.940 1,062,685 
262.873 11,054 172,839 55,318 
tAll mills tRevised. 





at Kansas City, Oct. 27, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No, 1 Dark and Hard.......... 2.45@2.64 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.......... 2.44@2.63% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.......... 2.39@2.61% 
No 4 Dark and Hard.......... 2.34@2.59% 
No. 1 WG srcccedvedeseveseses 2.4592 50% 
NO. 3 ROG .ccccccosereverceves 2.44@2.50 
No, 3 Red ..cceve svevevcvesas 2.39 @2.48 
We. 6 TGR is cb Ciwe daw doweti 2.34@2 46 


flour was reported selling at Ft. 
Worth Oct. 29 at $2.68@2 70, delivered 
Texas common points. Demand was 
fair and offerings were moderate. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WALTON NAMES AD AGENCY 

TOLEDO — Fred W. Waldkotter, 
president of The Walton Baking Co. 
here, has announced the appointment 


of Ruse & Urban, Inc., Detroit, Mich., 
as the firm’s advertising agency. An 
intensive campaign is planned to in- 
clude window banners, newspapers, 
radio, point-of-purchase displays and 
packaging. 

——@READ IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 
GUMPERT LEASES STORAGE 
JERSEY CITY—The S. Gumpert 

Co., Inc., recently leased a 12,000 
sq. ft. building here as a warehouse 
for the firm’s line of ingredient and 
equipment supplies for the baking in- 
dustry. It is another in the series of 
exp2nsion moves which recently saw 
the firm teke over 100,000 sq. ft. in 
the Lackawanna Warehouse terminal 
here. 
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GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Northwestern Miller Foreign Office Manager 


TORONTO—The return of Winston 
Churchill's Conservatives to power 
in Britain will be the signal for the 
end of bulk buying in the commodity 
markets and a gradual return to the 
tenets of private enterprise, if the 
election policy is implemented. 

The jubilation felt by those trad- 
ers anxious to regain control of their 
own businesses was aptly illustrated 
by a banner headline carried by 
Britain’s mass circulation newspaper 
the Daily Express, owned by Cana- 
dian-born Lord Beaverbrook. In type 
normally reserved for a declaration 
of war it conveyed the message 
“Glory, Glory, Hallelujah, it’s Church- 
ill’s V Day.” 


Relaxation to Be Slow 

However, after the cheering has 
died down it will be apparent to those 
who have studied the British situation 
that the relaxation of controls will 
be necessarily slow, and few develop- 
ments of importance can be expected 
for several months. The abolition of 
bulk buying, for instance, will depend 
upon the willingness of bulk sellers 
to revert to private trade, while the 
question of the dollar gap is one 
which will have to be solved before 
international trade returns to normal. 

Nevertheless, Britain is on the road 
back, though hamstrung with a leg- 
acy of six years of Socialistic mal- 
administration. Observers consider it 
will take at least a year before the 
benefits of a new government will 
become apparent. 

Currently the British are facing 
the hardest winter since the war. 
Though domestic difficulties, as illus- 
trated by the food and fuel shortage, 
are tremendous, they are small com- 
pared with the problem presented by 
the recent rapid fall in the sterling 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Return to Free Trade Signaled 
by Conservative Win in Britain 


area's gold and dollar reserves and 
the gap in the overall trade and 
payments position. This is a matter 
for acute concern in London, politi- 
cal, financial and trade circles be- 
cause there can be no magic formula 
for solution. 


More Capital Needed 

As far as the domestic interests of 
the British flour importers are con- 
cerned several administrative matters 
will call] for careful examination and 
settlement before the trade can be 
released. Prices are now much higher 
than when the trade operated freely 
12 years ago, and more capital will be 
required to sustain business. 

However, there is every likelihood 
that a Conservative government will 
view favorably the plea to restore the 
separate distribution of imported 
flour although, in this respect, the 
views of the home millers will have 
to be taken into account. Also set 
for relaxation will be the regulations 
limiting competition for the bakers’ 
business. Fortunately the. importers 
have kept their organizations in a 
state of efficiency and they are well 
equipped to carry on trade. 

Numerous temporary civil servants, 
formerly employed in the trade, and 
who are credited with having done a 
good job in the government control 
organizations, will be returned to 
their former employers as the pace of 
private business gains momentum. 

In connection with Anglo-Canadian 
relationships, Anthony Eden, tipped 
as Mr. Churchill's successor in the 
office of prime minister in due course, 
has gone on record as saying, “Let 
us remember Canada’s generosity in 
war and peace. The government must 
do all in its power to ease the situ- 
ation caused by currency restrictions 
and stimulate a wider flow of trade.” 
Relations with the Us. also are like- 
ly to improve in the political and 


have an over-all dollar currency, 


trading fields while a more closely 
knit British Empire will be a major 
plank in Conservative policy. 


Economic Conference Set 


In connection with this last point, 
some misgivings have been expressed 
by observers. It is proposed to hold a 
Commonwealth economic conference 
Nov. 19, and the main item for dis- 
cussion will be the method of com- 
batting the difficult currency situa- 
tion. 

It has been suggested that some 
minor Conservative politicians are ad- 
vocating that the control of the ster- 
ling area be more closely centralized 
in London and that a more compact 
system, of economic arrangements 
within the commonwealth be evolved. 
Such a proposal, it has been pointed 
out, will not be advantageous to Can- 
ada because of her position in the 
dollar bloc. A closed economic union 
of the British Empire which excludes 
Canada could do untold harm to 
Anglo-Canadian trade relationships. 

Australia will participate in the 
conference, and already a suggestion 
has come from that country for clos- 
er alignment with the U.S. and Can- 
ada with a view to the ultimate con- 
vertibility of the Australian currency 
into dollars. It is claimed by the 
sponsors of the proposal that an eco- 
nomic and financial understanding 
with North America would ease the 
empire dollar situation. 

This question is one which will 
come with the purview of the new 
British government and if the scheme 
by some means could be adopted to 
cover the whole of the Empire, then 
the problem will be nearer solution. 
While it might be impracticable to 
the 
existence of two entirely different 
media of foreign exchange is an im- 
pediment in the fight against Commu- 
nism, observers state. 





Close Balance of Feed Supply, 


Usage Forecast by AFMA Study 


CHICAGO—Close balance between 
prospective feed supplies and usage 
is indicated in the report of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
feed survey committee issued last 
week. 

The committee, made up of 23 agri- 
cultural college experts from all parts 
of the U.S., estimates that the total 
supply of grains and other concen- 
trates available for livestock feed 
during the current feeding year (Oct. 
1, 1951, to Sept. 30, 1952) amounts 
to nearly 137 million tons. This is 
about 9% more than the 126 mil- 
lion tons actually fed in 1950-51. 

Some expansion in livestock feed- 
ing operations is expected during 
1951-52, the committee reports. This 
is accounted for by a _ continued 
strong upward trend in beef cattle, 
along with moderate increases in 
poultry and sheep. Hog and dairy 
cattle will remain about stable, while 
the decline in horses and mules will 
continue, the appraisal states. 

It is estimated that 134 million 
tons of grains and other concentrates 
will be used, an amount 7% larger 
than the tonnage actually fed last 


year. The available grain and low 
protein feed supply is expected to be 
3% larger than the anticipated use, 
and a deficit in high protein feeds 
of about 3% is indicated. The over- 
all concentrate supply available for 
feed, therefore, appears to be in 
fairly close balance, the committee 
points out. 


Accuracy Record Good 

All existing factors influencing live- 
stock operations were _ carefully 
weighed by the committee during a 
two-day session in Chicago Oct. 25- 
26, the 10th time the AFMA has 
brought together a fact-finding and 
analytical group to appraise the feed 
supply and need situation. Through 
the years, AFMA states, the com- 
mittee has shown remarkable accu- 
racy in their estimates of farm pro- 
duction trends. 

The following is a summary of 
the committee’s analysis: i 

Compared with the amounts fed 
last year, the 1951-52 feed supply 
of grains and low-protein by-prod- 
ucts is 10% larger; whereas, the sup- 
ply of high-protein feeds, on an oil- 
meal equivalent basis, is 3% larger. 


These estimates are arrived at after 
allowing for (1) “normal” end-of-year 
carryovers of the grains (for exam- 
ple, 250 million bushels of corn), (2) 
exports of grains and oilmeals simi- 
lar to those of a year ago, (3) im- 
ports of 30 million bushels of oats 
and 25 million bushels of feed wheat 
from Canada, and (4) industrial and 
other non-feed uses of grains about 
equal to the amounts used last year. 


Grain Output Smaller 

The 1951 production of corn, oats, 
barley and grain sorghums, although 
unusually variable over the nation, 
was about 6 million tons smaller 
than last year. Consequently, the 
larger supplies for the 1951-52 feed 
year are due to the larger inven- 
tories, particularly of corn, at the 
beginning of the year. Part of these 
inventories is considered available for 
feed use. If grain inventories were 
maintained as large at the end of 
the year as at the beginning, the 
supply of grains and low-protein by- 
products available for feed this year 
would be 4% smaller than the 
amount actually fed last year. 

The production and the consump- 
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tion of the high-protein feeds, es- 
pecially the oilseed meals, have been 
increasing over the years with the 
expansion especially rapid in recent 
years. Supplies for 1951-52 appear to 
be ample as compared to usage in 
previous years and to this year’s 
grain supply. The 1951-52 supply of 
nearly 14 million tons is one third 
larger than the amount fed five years 
ago, and it is the largest on record. 
Also, for every 100 Ib. of grains and 
low-protein by-products available for 
feed this year, there are 11.3 lb. of 
high-protein feeds. Five years ago, 
the ratio was only 10 Ib. per 100 lb. 
of grains and low-protein by-products 
fed. 


The committee forecasts a 2% in- 
crease in the number of laying hens 
Jan. 1, 1952, over a year earlier and 
a similar hike in the number of young 
chickens raised next year, exclusive 
of commercial broilers. Broiler pro- 
duction is expected to increase 9% 
over 1951. 

Expansion in beef cattle numbers 
is expected to be greatest in the 
South and Southeast. A spring pig 
crop of 64 million is forecast for 
1952, about equal to the 1951 crop, 
with a 4.5% increase in the fall crop 
indicated—to about 42.5 million head. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
WINDS UP GOLF MEETS 


NEW YORK—The wind-up of golf 
tournaments of the Bakers Club, Inc., 
was held Oct. 25 at North Hills Golf 
Club, Douglaston, L.I. Although skies 
were clear and bright, a small gale 
whipped the golf balls around. 

First prize in class A was won by 
Roy Schaberg, with Raymond F. Kil- 
thau and William C. Duncan tied for 
second. Class B winners were Ralph 
B. Morris, Standard Brands, Inc., and 
Robert H. Johnson of R. T. Vander- 
bilt Co., Inc. Edward C. Twyford, 
Causse Manufacturing & Importing 
Co., was the member who came near- 
est to the pin on the 13th hole. 

During the business meeting pre- 
sided over by Fred Weberpals, H. C. 
Bohack Co., Inc., William E. Derrick, 
chairman of admissions, proposed for 
membership Arthur E. Fest, Walter 
Baker Chocolate & Cocoa, who was 
elected. J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut 
Corporation of America, newly elect- 
ed president of the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., and Nathan 
R. Rogers, Paradise Baking Corp., 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Pie Manufacturers, were intro- 
duced to the group. 

The first indoor meeting will be 

ov. 27 in the Baroque Room, Hotel 
Belmont-Plaza, when Henry J. Tay- 
lor, commentator and writer, will be 
guest speaker. 


READ IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DELAWARE GETS 5-DAY WEEK 

WILMINGTON, DEL. — Driver- 
salesmen for major bakeries serving 
the Wilmington area are now on a 
5-day week and in most cases bread 
and bakery products will not be de- 
livered to stores or homes on Wednes- 
days and Sundays. The five-day week 
had been the subject of negotiations 
in recent weeks between union offi- 
cials representing the drivers and 
bakery officials. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 18.81 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 18.81, com- 
pared with 24.85 a year ago. Bemis 
burlap index is 40.29 compared with 
29.05 a year ago. 
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125 Nebraska Feed 
Men Get Latest 


Nutrition Information 


LINCOLN, NEB.—One hundred 
and twenty-five Nebraska feed man- 
ufacturers, dealers and allied trades- 
men were brought up to date on lat- 
est nutritional developments in live- 
stock and poultry feeding at the 
third annual Nebraska Formula Feed 
Conference at the Agricultural Col- ‘ 
lege of the University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Oct. 11-12. 

The conference, supported by the 
state department of agriculture, the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
the Nebraska Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn., and the college, was highlight+ 
ed by the discussions of Dr. O. Burr 
Ross, Gooch Feed Mills, Salina, Kan- 
sas; J. H. Burrell, feed consultant of 
St. Louis; D. H. Elmore, regional 
credit manager, Ralston Purina Co., 
Kansas City; J. D. Dean, executive 
secretary, Midwest Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., Kansas City, and faculty 
members of the Nebraska agricultur- 
al college. 

To merchandise feeds progressively, 
service is the main function with 
profits incidental to service, J. H. 
Burrell declared. He listed the follow- 
ing responsibilities of a sales man- 
ager in directing a profitable, well 
rounded merchandising program: (1) 
Obtain more information about your 
product by asking yourself why it is 
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needed, what will it do for the feed- 
er, how is the product used and what 
will the final result of its use be in 
dollars and cents over a certain pe- 
riod of time. 

(2) Establish definite sales and 
merchandising policies and then stick 
to them. (3) Be discreet in the selec- 
tion of sales personnel, train them 
properly and promote them based on 
their value to the organization. (4) 
Always tell the truth to your custo- 
mers. (5)» Treat each business prob- 
lem separately, solving it on the 
merit of each case involved. (6) Find 
out these problems by asking frequent 
questions of the customer, thereby 
sounding out each customer and also 
getting evidence of customer expe- 
rience with your product. 

The basic idea behind the whole 
field of rumen nutrition is to increase 
the bacteria in the rumen in order 
to gain greater digestibility, Dr. O. 
Burr Ross declared in opening his 
discussion on rumen nutrition. Tests 
at the Ohio experiment station have 
indicated that as you increase the 
protein of roughage fed to ruminants, 
the bacterial count in the rumen is 
greater. These bacteria require (a) 
energy from simple sources such as 
sugar and starch and from the com- 
plex source of cellulose, (b) protein 
through nitrogen sources and (c) 
minerals. 

In reviewing recent developments 
in swine nutrition, Dr. Brinegar out- 
lined the following functions of B 
vitamins needed in hog rations: (1) 
B,: to supplement nutrients not found 
in heavy plant protein feeding, (2) 
niacin as a supplement to corn ra- 
tions, oats and milk by-products, (3) 
riboflavin from such sources as alfal- 
fa meal, yeast, distillers solubles and 
synthetic sources. He indicated that 
if all-plant hog rations are low in Bn, 
cobalt may be added to the rations 
and gains will increase. 

In poultry feeding the main pur- 
pose of supplementary feeding is the 
efficient use of by-products of other 
industries to make up for the defi- 
ciencies of plant and land products, 
Prof. Mussehl declared. He outlined 
a college-recommended poultry start- 
er ration which contains 390 lb. corn 
and the following vitamin concentra- 
tion per pound: .2 grams riboflavin, 
4 grams calcium pantothenate, .6 
grams niacin, 2 choline chloride, 67,- 
000 units of D;, 1 mg. Bun and 1 mg. 
antibiotics. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TAKES NEW POSITION 


BUFFALO—Lester Dorr, for the 
past several years executive secretary 
and traffic commissioner of the Buf- 
falo Corn Exchange, has taken a po- 
sition in Washington, D.C., with the 
National Industrial Traffic League. 
He will serve as an assistant secre- 
tary and member of the staff of the 
executive secretary of the league. The 
appointment was effective Oct. 15. 
Members of the Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change honored Mr. Dorr at a fare- 
well dinner at the Hotel Sheraton 
prior to his departure. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 








CO-OP. TO EXPAND 

LANCASTER, KANSAS — Direc- 
tors of the Atchison County Farmers 
Union Co-op. Assn. have let a con- 
tract for the erection of a new mill 
and feed structure to be equipped 
with a three-ton vertical feed mixer, 
hydraulic dump and grain crimper. 
The structure will have {16 small bins 
on the side and three overhead bins. 
William Manson is president of- the 
cooperative, and Alvin R. Lord is 
manager. 
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EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 
. 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Dalles, Texes Sen Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Cenede 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 
Atlanta, Georgie Chicago, Hi. 





















Specialists in the milling of 


FINE BAKERY FLOUR 


e Hard Winter Wheot 
d Spring Wheat 
plprronsornte ho @ CakeFlours © Pastry Flours 


to fit every formula 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. Z 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. vs _KBY 2 
YWIAINN 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty and other Bakery Flours 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list. 
CHICAGO OFFICE 
. Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan A 
The Hunter Milling Co. eine 
Wellington, Kansas Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 


1209 Statler Bldg. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


48 FINE A BAKING FLOUR A8 A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 


Evans Milling Co. 


Manofacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA. NEBRASKA 

























PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 


The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI O. 


Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. 
KING ARTHUR FLOUR 
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PURITY FLOUR MILLS, LTD., 
SHOWS GOOD GAIN IN YEAR 


Improvement in Export Business, Economies From Plant 
Modernization, Account for Increased Earnings, 
David I. Walker Tells Stockholders 


TORONTO—Improved export busi- 
ness and the benefits resulting from 
expenditures on plant and equipment 
in previous years contributed to: in- 
creased earnings for Purity Flour 
Mills, Ltd., in the year ended July 
31, 1951. 

The annual report, submitted to 
shareholders by David I. Walker, 
president and general manager, re- 
vealed that the profit on the year's 
working, after deducting all charges, 
was $320,993, an increase of $169,283 
over the 1950 figure of $151,710. In 
that year the result was adversely 
affected by lower export.sales and 
keen competition for the available 
domestic business. At that time, too, 
profit margins had been sharply re- 


duced on both export and domestic 
business. 

In accordance with a_ forecast 
made by Mr. Walker in the last an- 
nual report, alterations in plant and 
production facilities have resulted in 
more economic operations. A com- 
plete recovery has also been made 
from the various difficulties which 
the company had to face in the year 
ended July 31, 1950, when shutdowns 
at the Calgary and St. Boniface 
plants reduced output. A complete 
reflow of the Calgary mill was under- 
taken during the year and the mill 
was out of operation for an extended 
period while the closure at St. Boni- 
face was caused by the Winnipeg 
flood. 


PURITY FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Consolidated Balance Sheet as at July 31, 


Current— 
Cash on hand . 
Accounts receivable, less reserves 


1951 


3 7,904.78 
3,123,041.38 


Inventories as determined and certified by the manage 


ment and valued as follows: 


Milling wheat (including wheat held as agents for the 


Canadian Wheat Board)—at cost .... ‘ 
€ ontaine rs and 


Other grains, flour, cereals, feeds, 


-$ 1,166,639.68 


supplies—at the lower of cost or market value 


less reserve of $125,000 


Refundable taxes on income due within a 


Prepaid expenses ..... 


Total current assets 
Investments— 


Investments secured by first mortgages . . 
Other investments, trade memberships, etc., 


amounts written off 


Fixed— 


Land, buildings on freehold and 


ae as of May 30, 


at cost 
Patents, ‘trnaesnnrts and good-will .......... 


leasehold 
plant and equipment at the depreciared replac 
valuation as appraised by Canadian 
1925, with subsequent additions 


2,424,936.31 


year 
206. 38 


3 6,814,195.74 


at cost 
325,952.10 
properties 
sment 
Appraisal Co., 


900.03 


1.00 


$ 6,956 
6.956,901.03 


$14,097,048.87 


LIABILITIES 


Current— 
Bank loan and overdraft, secured .... 
Accounts payable and accrued charges 
Dividends payable 


Instalments due within a year on mortgé age payable 


Provision for taxes on income 


Total current liabilities 
Mortgage payable, repayable in quarterly 
$6,250 


Reserves for depreciation and for losses on realization of 


fixed assets 
Capital Authorized and Outstanding— 
Preference shares of $40 each, 


instalments of 


$ 2,388,124.32 
1,699,102.06 
31,255.69 
25,000.00 
296,477.58 


$ 4,439,959.65 
$ 256 250.00 
25,000.00 


231,250.00 


3,804,773.42 


redeemable at $55 per 


share, annual cumulative dividend of $3.50 


35,720 snares (after redemption of 12,230 shares). .$ 


Common shares of $10 each: 
183,000 shares . 


Surplus, per statement attached .......... 


Contingent Liability— 


1,428,800.00 
1,830,000.00 


800.00 


5,621,065.80 


Customers’ paper under discount $1,178,567.48 


Statement of Consolidated Profit and Loss for the Year Ended July 
Earnings from operations befbre providing for the 


set out below 


Add: Investment income 


Deduct: 
Directors’ fees 
Remuneration of executive officers . 
Interest on—bank loan 
mortgage 
Depreciation 


Profit before provision for taxes on income..... 


Provision for taxes on income 


Profit for the year carried to consolidated surplus : 4 
Statement of Consolidated Surpius for the wear ‘Ended duly 31, 


Balance at July 31, 1950 
Add 


Profit for the year ended July 31, 
Profit on disposal of assets (net) 


Provision for taxes on income made in prior years, not 


Deduct dividends for the year on preference shares— 


per sh 
Balance at July 31, 


$14,097,048.87 
31, 1951 
charges 
ee $ 1,099,886.92 
16,169.06 


$ 1,116,055.98 

4,550.00 

73,874.98 

188,168.07 

10,370.89 

216 098.87 
_ - 496,062.81 
619,993. 17 
299,000.00 
320,993.17 

1951 

$ 2,102,369.15 
$ 320,993.17 
23 926.32 
40,000.00 
—_—— - 384,919.49 
$2,487,288.64 
125,022.84 


$ 2,362,265.80 


Four quarterly dividends totaling 
$3.50 a share were paid or declared 
during the year on the cumulative 
redeemable preference shares of a 
par value of $40 each. 

Mr. Walker also reported that C. F. 
Basil Tippett had resigned from the 
board during the year after 12 years’ 
valuable service as a director and 
that A. Ross MacKenzie had been 
elected a director to fill the vacancy. 
Mr. MacKenzie is an assistant general 
manager of the company. 

The company’s consolidated bal- 
ance sheet at the close of business 
July 31, 1951, appears elsewhere on 
this page. 


———SBSREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 
SET NOV. 25 CONVENTION 


DENVER—The mid-year meeting 
of the Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. 
will be held this year at the Broad- 
moor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
Nov. 25. 

The feature of this year’s meeting 
will be a luncheon program devoted 
to price and wage controls as they 
affect the baking industry. George 
Rock, regional director of the Office 
of Price Stabilization, and Dr. Ed- 
ward J. Allen, chairman of the re- 
gional Wage Stabilization Board, will 
brief the bakers on their responsibil- 
ities under these acts. A question 
and answer period will give all in 
attendance a chance to solve their 
own personal problems. 

Many bakers and their wives are 
planning to make the meeting a week- 
end outing and will journey to the 
Broadmoor Nov. 24 for recreation. 
The attendance may exceed last 
year’s record of 130 at Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK GROUP HEARS 
OF NEW BREAD METHOD 


NEW YORK—tThe unique method 
employed by the First National 
Stores in handling ingredients in 
bread production was outlined by 
Einer L. Anderson of the First Na- 
tional organization at a recent meet- 
ing of the Metropolitan Bakery Pro- 
duction Club, Inc., here. 

He explained that the novel meth- 
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od calls for apportioning all ingre- 
dients except flour and water in the 
balanced formula. The formula is pre- 
pared simply by pouring into a mix- 
ing tank malt, yeast food, dry milk 
and shortening in proportional quan- 
tities, he stated. 

As an example, he explained that 
if the batch calls for 2% salt, 2 100 
Ib. bags of salt are used. If it calls 
for 6% milk, three times as much 
milk as salt is added, etc. The ingre- 
dients are mixed in the tank by a 
propeller mixer, go through a ho- 
mogenizing machine and are pumped 
into another tank constantly agi- 
tated to prevent settling out of salt 
or separating of ingredients. 

The speaker stated that the sys- 
tem made for fewer errors and more 
uniform white bread. He noted, how- 
ever, that the system would only be 
effective in large scale production of 
a single type of bread. He added that 
plans call for eventually using liquid 
sugar pumped into the basic mix- 
ture. By present standards the in- 
stallation would cost approximately 
$45,000, he stated. 

During the program William Car- 
men, American Maize Products Co., 
showed slides of the new American 
Institute of Baking and stated that 
the institute is now in a position to 
accept students since the rush of 
“G.L’s” is over. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


CALIFORNIA GRAIN, FEED 
DEALERS SET MEETING 


LOS ANGELES—tThe 1952 conven- 
tion of the Calitornia Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. will be held in 
Los Angeles May 1-3, with activities 
to center in the Ambassador Hotel. 

H. V. Nootbaar, H. V. Nootbaar 
Co., Los Angeles, general chairman 
for the convention, has announced 
that detailed plans will be released 
early next year. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
OMAR NAMES DIRECTOR 

OMAHA—tThe election of Gilbert 
C. Swanson, to be a director of Omar, 
Inc., was announced by W. J. Coad, 
Jr., president of the baking concern. 
Mr. Swanson, also president of C. A. 
Swanson & Sons, Omaha, was named 
at the annual meeting of directors 
in Wilmington, Del. 





1950-51 Export Summary Shows 
2nd Highest Total in History 


WASHINGTON — US. exports of 
grain and grain products during 1950- 
51 were the second highest on rec- 
ord and totaled 16,043,000 long tons, 
according to a summary issued last 
week by the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations. 

This total compares with exports 
of 12,846,000 tons the previous year, 
an increase of 25%. At this level, the 
past season’s exports were only 1.8 
million tons under the all-time record 
of 17,850,000 tons in 1948-49. Before 
the war (1934-35 through 1938-39), 
exports averaged only 2,171,000 tons 
annually. 

Approximately 10,159,000 tons, or 
63% of the exports, consisted of 
bread grains (wheat, wheat flour and 
rye) and 5,884,000 tons, or 37%, of 
coarse grains (corn, oats, barley and 
grain sorghums). During 1949-50, 
bread grains represented 67% of the 
total and coarse grains 33%. In 
1948-49, the season when U.S. grain 
exports were not only the largest in 
history but also the largest ever ex- 
ported by any one country in a single 


year, bread grains constituted 77% 
and coarse grains 23% of the total. 


Above Estimates 


The huge volume of U.S. grain mov- 
ing into export channels during the 
season just ended exceeded earlier 
expectations by a considerable mar- 
gin. Contributing factors were the 
reduction in export availabilities of 
both bread and coarse grains from 
other sources, the continuation of 
foreign aid programs, increased pur- 
chasing power in many countries as 
a result of. the ‘improved dollar posi- 
tion, and a desire to build up and 
maintain reserves of food grains in 
a number of countries, especially fol- 
lowing the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea. The development of extraor- 
dinary requirements in India and 
Yugoslavia also entered into the pic- 
ture. 

Approximately 9,525,000 long tons, 
or 60% of the total grain exports 
during 1950-51, went to European 
countries. This compares with 8,337,- 
000 tons, or 65% of the total, a year 


Far 
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earlier. The percentage distribution 
of the past season’s exports to other 
geographical areas, with compari- 
sons for 1949-50 shown in paren- 
theses, was as follows: Asia 24 
(20)%, Western Hemisphere 14 
(14) %, Africa 2 (1)% and insignifi- 
cant quantities in both years to 
Oceania. ; 

Wheat and flour have always con- 
stituted the principal items in USS. 
bread grain exports, far outranking 
rye in importance. During the past 
year, when exports of bread grains 
totaled 10,159,000 tons, wheat in its 
various forms (i.e. grain, flour, maca- 
roni and semolina) accounted for 99% 
of the total and rye for only 1%. 
Despite the marked measure of re- 
covery that has taken place in the 
world’s production of bread grains 
since the end of the war, U.S. ex- 
ports of wheat, flour and rye during 
1950-51 continued at levels far above 
those prevailing during the five-year 
period immediately preceding the out- 
break of the war. 


Wheat Gains 21% 

Actual exports of wheat (i.e., ex- 
cluding flour) amounted to 8,615,000 
long tons, or 21% more than the 7,- 
103,000 tons exported a year earlier. 
European countries took 5,513,000 
tons, or 64% of the total, compared 
with 4,706,000 tons, or 66% in 1949- 
50. The principal European buyers 
were the U.K., Greece, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Italy and Austria. Much 
less wheat was shipped to Germany, 
Belgium and Austria than in 1949-50, 
but much more went to the U.K.., Ire- 
land, Switzerland, Spain, Italy and 
Greece. 

Asiatic markets took 2,085,000 tons, 
or 24% of the wheat exports com- 
pared with 1,775,000 tons, or 25% 
of the total in 1949-50. The principal 
markets in that area were Japan 
and India. Exports to Japan, how- 
ever, show a large reduction while 
those to India increased greatly 
compared with the preceding year. 
There were also substantial increases 
in shipments to Korea and Israel- 
Palestine. 

Western Hemisphere countries ac- 
counted for 10% of the 1950-51 wheat 
exports compared with 9% a year 
earlier. The outstanding developments 
here were the large increases in ex- 
ports to Mexico, Brazil, Colombia, 
Bolivia, Chile and Ecuador, and the 
substantial reduction in exports to 
Peru. 

A large increase took place also in 
shipments of wheat to the African 
area, especially to Egypt. 


Flour Total Also Up 


The year’s flour exports totaled ap- 
proximately 1,400,000 tons (wheat 
equivalent) compared with 1,325,000 
tons in 1949-50. In both years, flour 
made wholly from U.S. wheat con- 
stituted more than 80% of the total. 
The percentage distribution of the 
season’s exports by geographical 
areas, with comparisons for 1949-50 
in parentheses, was as follows: West- 
ern Hemisphere 37 (34)%, Europe 
32 (39)%, Asia 24 (21)% and Africa 
7 (6)%. 

The combined exports during 1950- 
51 of corn, oats, barley, grain sor- 
ghums and their products, amount- 
ing to 5,884,000 tons (grain equiva- 
lent) probably represent one of the 
largest shipments on record for the 
U.S. The main reasons for the large 
volume of coarse grain exports dur- 
ing the year were the reduction in 
export availabilities of coarse grains 
from Argentina and the Danube 
Basin, the greatly increased exports 
of grain sorghums to India and 
Europe and the large exports of bar- 
ley to Japan. 
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ILLINOIS BAKERS TO FORM 
THREE PRODUCTION CLUBS 


CHICAGO — Organizational dinner 
meetings for three new production 
men’s clubs are scheduled by the IIli- 
nois Bakers Assn., Thelma E. Dal- 
las, secretary of the association, an- 
nounces. 

The first such meeting is planned 
for the Franklin Hotel, at Benton, 
Ill, Nov. 26. Other meetings will 
take place at La Salle, Ill., Dec. 3, 
and at Peoria, Ill., Dec. 10, with the 
exact location to be announced later. 
The meetings will start at 6:30 p.m. 

“The clubs,” says Miss Dallas, “are 
to bring together production men of 
bakeries throughout the state to dis- 
cuss their problems. Similar clubs 
over the nation have met with ac- 
claim, and the association feels that 
much benefit can be derived by Ili- 
nois bakeries.” 

After the clubs are organized, it 
is planned that they will meet once 
monthly. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


YOUNG CHICKENS ON 
FARMS SHOW INCREASE 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's preliminary es- 
timate of all young chickens in farm 
flocks Oct. 1 is 413,589,000—5% more 
than a year ago but 7% below the 
1940-49 average. 

Young chickens increased from a 
year ago in all regions of the country 
except the South Atlantic where they 
decreased 5%. Increases from a year 
ago were 10% in the south central 
and in the West, 8% in the east north 
central, 3% in the west north central 
and 2% in the north Atlantic states. 

All pullets on farms Oct. 1 are 
estimated at 334,155,000—6% more 
than a year ago, but 1% below the 
average. Of the pullets on hand Oct. 
1, 46% were of laying age and 54% 
not of laying age. This compares 
with 47% of laying age and 53% not 
of laying age a year ago and the av- 
erage of 38% and 62%, respectively. 

These relationships indicate an 
early movement into laying flocks for 
both this year and last year. The 
number of laying pullets was 4% 
larger and the number of non-laying 
pullets 8% larger than a year ago. 

Other young chickens on farms 
Oct. 1 totaled 79,434,000—1% less 
than a year ago but 23% below the 
average. 















TOPS IN QUALITY! 


Tops in Popularity, Too... 


Mente Dainty Print Bags take 
top honors with smart buyers 
everywhere for 
attractiveness 
and service- 

ability... 





Write, wire or phone our nearest office for quotations 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


sya “- Rhea, Pres. 
Box 690 
NEW ORLEANS 


Box 1098 
SAVANNAH 


Box 204 
HOUSTON 











105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASS''PES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent ; 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


onaant URBAN MILLING Co. "YFrAte 














Interstate 


GRAIN CORPORATION 












The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 + Phone l.D 98 

STOCKYARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


ENID 
Lewis W. Sanford 
Manager 


















Phone 3316 



















TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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Study Shows 98.9% of 
FOR BAKERS | i." 
Markets Purchase Flour 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—All-purpose 
flour is purchased by 98.9% of the 
families in 35 Illinois markets, ac- 
cording to the 1951 Illinois Consum- 
er Analysis. 

The survey, published by Illinois 
Daily Newspaper Markets, Spring- 
field, covered the city zones of 35 
Illinois daily newspaper cities. 

Among the 35 cities, the percent- 
ages of families buying regular flour 
ranged from 96.5% to 100%, the 
study showed. The cities covered in- 

a clude Alton, Bloomington, Cham- 

’ . paign-Urbana, Elgin, Joliet, Kewanee, 
Cake Flour Moline-Rock Island, Rockford, Wau- 
kegan, Springfield, Quincy and others. 
Home interviews were made in the 

Standard 2 : study of brand preferences. All told, 
2.79% of the 333,128 families in the 

35 markets were surveyed. The 1951 


rvey, de in th i f 1951, 
NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY wan tie sixth annual barvay. 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA Cake mix, the analysis showed, is 


purchased by 61.4% of the families 





in the 35 city zones. Among the mar- 
kets, perconiages of cake mix buy- 





ers ranged from 49.2% to 74.5%. 


TWO BAKERY- TESTED Wisdom Hot roll mix, it was found, is 


bought by 26.6% of the families in 
QUALITY FLOURS the Illinois markets. Percentages va- 
e ried from 18% to 40.7% in the 35 

YLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS markets. 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High Use of pancake or waffle mix was 
Mellew Type Protein indicated by 68.3% of the families 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY | i” the 35 markets. Percentages 


among the 35 city zones varied irom 

OMAHA, NEB. Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT a low of 46.7% to a high of 78.7%. 
Pie crust mix is bought by 23.2% 

of the 35 markets’ families, the study 





showed. The range of percentages 
ACME — GOLD DRIFT Gallatin Valley Milling Co.» | among the markets was 107% to 
a , 0. 
Better Bakery Flours ean aes Some 90.4% of the total number 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need Flours and Grain 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co of families in the 35 markets buy 
Oki = is tLG m i spaghetti, it was re- 
Oklahoma City, D.R.Fisuer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. acaroni or spag 


ported. 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR — 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 
F. A. THEIS - F. J. FITZPATRICK « F. L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 
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PROMOTING MACARONI PROD- 
UCTS — Cedric Adams, Columbia 
Broadcasting System commentator, 
gave macaroni products a boost dur- 
ing the recent National Macaroni 
Week on his five-minute program of 
homespun h and philosophical 
patter. The program is sponsored by 
P.isbury Mills, Inc. “Once upon a 
t:me,” Mr. Adams said, “when mac- 
aroni products were new to Europe, 
they were sold only in apothecaries’ 
shops—we call ’em drugstores today 
—because in those days macaroni was 
considered especially good for infants 
and invalids.” But now, “a lot of 
husky he-men like nothing better than 
to stow away a hearty, tasty meal 
of macaroni, spaghetti or noodles,” 
he said. Mr. Adams is shown above 
eating an Ann Pillsbury dish featur- 
ing spaghetti with a savory sauce. 








GENERAL FOODS’ SALES 
UP; EARNINGS DECREASE 


NEW YORK—General Foods Corp. 
net sales for the six months ended 
Sept. 30 were $283,640,951, compared 
with $280,192,284 during the same 
period of 1950, Clarence Francis, 
chairman, has announced. Sales for 
the six months represented an all- 
time high, the previous record hav- 
ing been made in 1950. 

Six-months net earnings totaled 
$8,613,071, equal, after preferred divi- 
dends, to $1.47 a common share, as 
against net earnings of $15,745,501, 
or $2.75 a share last year. 

Net sales for the quarter ended 
Sept. 30 were $146,408,360. This com- 
pares with $155,554,317, which was an 
all-time company record, for the same 
quarter of 1950. The net earnings for 
the quarter were $4,481,541, equal 
after preferrea dividends to 77¢ a 
common share. The company’s earn- 
ings for the September quarter of 
1950 were $9,891,222, or $1.74 a share. 


@READ 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD EXHIBIT, MEETING 
OF WHOLESALERS SET 


WASHINGTON—Forty-nine firms 
have already contracted for exhibit 
space in the food distribution exposi- 
tion to be held April 27-30 in Chi- 
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“Golden Loaf” ts 00: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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ARNOLD 


joations 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balariced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 











TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 
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cago under the sponsorship of the 
U.S. Wholesale Grocers Assn., accord- 
ing to Harold O. Smith, Jr., executive 
vice president of the association. 

The exposition, which will be held 
at the Hotel Stevens, will play an 
important part in the association's 
celebration of its 60th anniversary, 
Mr. Smith said. Manufacturers of 
food products, various types of equip- 
ment and some non-food items will 
exhibit their products. 

The exposition will be part of 
USWGA's annual meeting. With the 
meeting in a central location, a 
record turn-out of wholesale grocers 
is expected, Mr. Smith said. 


——“BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DAVE THOMPSON OF GMA 
HONORED BY FOOD FIRMS 


NEW YORK — Dave Thompson, 
agricultural consultant for Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., was 
honored recently on his 70th birth- 
day by friends among GMA member 
companies. Tribute was paid to him 
at a dinner at the Savoy Plaza. 

Since 1945, when Mr. Thompson 
joined the organization, GMA has 
conducted a program of public rela- 
tions between industry and agricul- 
ture. The objective of this program 
has been to develop cooperation be- 
tween the farmer and food processor 
along the “Life Line of America,” 
the line of essential processes be- 
tween food in the field and food on 
the table. 

This program has resulted in a bet- 
ter understanding by farmers of prob- 
lems affecting the food industry, GMA 
officials said. Through the work of 
Mr. Thompson toward these objec- 
tives, a new high in industry-agricul- 
ture relations has been attained, they 
said. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


K. C. FEED MEN TO HEAR 
NEWSPAPER COLUMNIST 


KANSAS CITY — Bill Vaughan, 
feature columnist for the Kansas City 
Star, will speak at the November 
meeting of the Kansas City Feed 
Club Nov. 8 at the Hotel Phillips. 
Mr. Vaughan has gained wide recog- 
nition in the area for his column 
“Starbeams,” which appears daily in 
the Star. The program will start with 
cocktails at 6 p.m. and dinner at 7. 
President Jerry Parks, J. P. Parks 
Co., will comment on the Buffalo 
feed conference which he attended 
recently. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIF® 


ADDITIONAL PROMOTION 
FOR RAISINS CHARTED 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The Cali- 
fornia state director of agriculture, 
A. A. Brock, has announced that the 
proposed advertising and sales pro- 
motion amendment to the marketing 
order for California raisins has been 
approved by both growers and pack- 
ers. The action will set in motion the 
industry’s plans for market expan- 
sion. 

Part of the advertising and sales 
promotion campaign will be directed 
toward increasing the consumption of 
bakery products containing raisins. 

———SBREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 
JOINS IMPERIAL FEEDS 

NORWALK, CAL.—Roy W. Reeves 
has joined Imperial Feeds, Inc., as a 
participating partner, it has been an- 
nounced by William P. Mathews, vice 
president and general manager. Mr. 
Reeves was associated with the Cali- 
fornia Cotton Oil Corp. for about 12 
years and later served the Charles 
T. Taylor Co., Los Angeles, for about 
11 years as general manager. 
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MILLING WHEAT 
Cale Wetor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Our stocks are analyzed for 

baking strength. They're 

carefully and personally se- 

lected — binned according 
to variety. 


Ath for: 


W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


or P. A. (Pat) TROWER 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


SANSAS CITY 6, mrssoun 
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Alphabetical Government 


* 


THE ABC’s OF DEFENSE 

ODM—Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. Top mobilizing agency. 

ESA—Economic Stabilization 
Agency. Over-all control of prices, 
wages. 

OPS—Office of Price Stabilization 
Regulates prices. 

DMB—Defense Mobilization 
Board. ODM's planning board. 

DPA—Defense Production Admin- 
istration. Oversees all production for 
defense. 

NPA—National Production Author- 
ity. Controls scarce materials. 

CMP—Controlled Materials Plan. 
Divides up scarce materials. 

ORS—Office of Rent Stabilization. 
Controls rents. 

WSB—Wage Stabilization Board. 
Carries out wage policies. 

SSB—Salary Stabilization Board. 
Carries out salary policies. 

ECA—Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. Runs foreign-aid pro- 


gram. 

MDAP—Mutual Defense Assistance 
Program. Handles military aid to al- 
lies. 

DMA—Defense Manpower Admin- 
istration. Handles defense manpower 
problems. 

DMA—Defense Minerals Adminis- 
tration. Aids minerals output. 

DSFA—Defense Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministration, Controls coal, coke sup- 
plies. 

DTA—Defense Transport Adminis- 
tration. Controls rail and truck 
traffic. 

PAD—Petroleum Administration 
for Defense. Controls oil and gas. 

DEPA—Defense Electric Power 
Administration. Plans for adequate 
power supply. 

+ 7 > 
OTHER ABC’s IN THE U.S. 
GOVERNMENT 

AEC—aAtomic Energy Commission. 
Runs atomic program. 

BEC—Bureau of Employees’ Com- 
pensation. Administers federal work- 
ers’ compensation laws. 

CAA—Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. Enforces rules for air travel. 

CAB—Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Makes rules for air travel. 

CCC—Commodity Credit Corp. Di- 
rects farm price support. 

CEA—Council of Economic Advis- 
ers. Advises President on economic 
trends. 

CIA—Central Intelligence Agency. 
Runs spy system. 

CSC—Civil Service Commission. 
Selects workers for government jobs. 

EPT—Excess-profits tax. 

FCA—Farm Credit Administration. 
Provides credit for farmers. 

FCC—Federal Communications 
Commission. Regulates radio, televi- 
sion and telegraph companies. 

FCDA—Federal Civil Defense Ad- 


* 


ministration. Directs plans for home 
defense. 

FDA—Food and Drug Administra- 
toon. Enforces pure food and drug 
laws. 

FDIC—Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp. Insures bank deposits. 

FHA—Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. Insures housing loans. 

FHA—Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. Makes and insures farm loans. 

FMB—Federal Maritime Board. 
Regulates U.S. overseas shipping. 

FMCS—Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service. Mediates labor 
disputes. 

FNMA—Federal National Mort- 
gage Assn. Provides secondary mar- 
ket for housing mortgages. 

FPC—Federal Power Commission. 
Regulates electric and gas utilities. 

FRB—Federal Reserve Board. Con- 
trols money and credit. 

FSA—Federal Security Agency. 
Handles Social Security, health and 
education programs. 

GAO—General Accounting Office. 
Audits government accounts. 

GPO—Government Printing Office. 
Prints federal publications. 

GSA—General Services 
tration. Federal purchasing. 

HHFA—Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. Runs housing pro- 
grams. 

HLBB—Home Loan Bank Board. 
Regulates home mortgage credit. 

1CC—Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Controls rail, truck, bus 
rates. 

MA — Maritime Administration. 
Handles shipping subsidies. 

NIH—National Institutes of 
Health. Research on diseases. 

NLRB—National Labor Relations 
Board. Polices labor practices. 

OASI—Old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance. Retirement and death bene- 
fits. 


Adminis- 


OIT—Office of International Trade. 
Controls exports. 

PHA—Public Housing Administra- 
tion. Directs low-rent housing pro- 
gram. 

PMA—Production and Marketing 
Administration. Does top-level farm 
planning. 

REA—Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration. Lends money for rural elec- 
tric systems. 

RFC —Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. Makes loans to business. 

SEC—Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Regulates trading in se- 
curities. 

TCA—Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. Runs Point Four pro- 
gram. 

TVA—Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Directs Tennessee River power and 
flood control project. 

USES—U.S. Employment Service. 
Assists workers in getting jobs. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL ABC’s 

AFF—Army Field Forces. 

AFPC—Armed Forces Policy Coun- 
cil. Advises Secretary of Defense. 

CINC—Commander in Chief. Pres- 
ident of U.S. 

CNO—Chief of Naval Operations. 
Top naval officer. 

G-1—Army, Personnel and Admin- 
istrative Branch. 

G-2—Army, Intelligence Branch. 

G-3—Army, Training Branch. 

G-4—Army, Logistics Branch. 

dJCS—Joint Chiefs of Staff. Top 
military planning group. 

MATS—Military Air 
Service. 

MSTS—AMilitary 
Service. 

NACA—National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. Directs avia- 
tion research. 

NSC—National Security Council. 
Top civilian planning group for mili- 
tary and foreign policy. 

NSRB—N ational Security Re- 
sources Board. Plans most effective 
use of U.S. war resources. 


Transport 


Sea_ Transport 





“Red Osgood, up to Forked Tree,” said Old Dad Fetchit 
of the Fish River Roller Mills, “is a nateral born dissenter. 


e, he allowed all this 
here Food and Drug 
inspection business was 

jes’ a sort of joke until 

* one day he run up agin’ 
=. the fact that it was 
a large an’ unyield- 

in’ truth. Of course, it ain’t 
no fault of mine that the 
guv’ment shut up Red’s 
mill, but it’s certainly 
helped the demand for 
‘Fetchit’s Pride’ right con- 


siderable all over the Forked Tree side of the mounting.” 
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OAR—Organized Air Reserve. 
ORC—Organized Reserve Corps. 
Army. 
OSD—Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 
RDB—Research and Development 
Board. Supervises military research. 
ROTC—Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. College military training. 
SAC—Strategic Air Command. 
SCAP—Supreme Commander, Al- 
lied Powers in Japan. Gen. Matthew 
B. Ridgway. 
SHAPE—Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Powers in Europe. 
SSS—Selective Service System. 
Drafts men for military service. 
TAC—Tactical Air Command. 
USA—U.S. Army. 
USAF—U.S. Air Force. 
USCG—U.S. Coast Guard. 
USMC—U.S. Marine Corps. 
USN—U.S. Navy. 
WAC—Women’s Army Corps. 
WAF—Women in the Air Force. 
WAVES—Women Accepted for 
Voluntary Emergency Service. Wom- 
en's naval reserve. 


UNITED NATIONS ABC’s 

ECOSOC—The Economic and So- 
cial Council. World health and wel- 
fare planning group. 

FAO—Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization. Deals with world food 
problems. 

IADB—Inter-American Defense 
Board—Plans hemisphere defense. 

IBRD—International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. Makes 
international loans. 

1CAO—International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization. Coordinates air 
travel regulations. 

ILO—International Labor Organi- 
zation. Promotes better conditions for 
workers. 

IMF — International M onetary 
Fund. Stabilizes currencies. 

1RO—International Refugee Or- 
ganization. Helps displaced persons 
find new homes. 

OAS—Organization of American 
States. Military and political alli- 
ance of Western Hemisphere. 

PASO—Pan American Sanitary 
Organization. Fights disease in Amer- 
icas. 

UNESCO—United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. 

UNICEF—United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund. 
Does relief work among children. 

WHO—World Health Organiza- 
tion. Fights disease, aids disaster re- 
lief. 

. 2 * 

EDITOR'S NOTE: These are some 
of the more important of the US. 
and international symbols now in 
common use. The list is far from 
complete. At the Pentagon in Wash- 
ington alone there are 1,500 “ap- 
proved” abbreviations. The number 
is continually and rapidly growing. 
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E- D4 


CHAIR SITTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
AND LOUD SPEAKERS 


URING debate on a bill to raise the salaries 
D of one million U.S. employees 10%, a corn 
belt senator remarked that voters back home 
had been writing protests about the high salaries 
already paid by the Department of Agriculture. 
Some D.A. employees, the letters said, were paid 
more than vice presidents and cashiers of small- 
town banks. 

It is true that hundreds of Department of Agri- 
culture specialists throughout the country receive 
from $6,000 to $8,600. Some of them may be 
worth the money. Government pay should attract 
good men to necessary jobs. But federal pay, as 
the corn belt senator remarked, should not be 
boosted, through political pressure, to a level 
higher than that of private industry. 

The federal payroll is grievous unto us all not 
only because of the extravagance of the pay scale 
but because the personnel rosters are so grossly 
padded and so continuously and rapidly growing. 
Senator Byrd has called attention to one example 
of this prodigality which, though it involves only 
a minor growth in bureaucracy personnel, is espe- 
cially pernicious because of its nature and implica- 
tions. Federal publicity is costing us $105 million 
a year and the staff has already mushroomed over 
the 4,000-mark and is going higher. A proposed 
increase in public relations personnel for the De- 
partment of Defense will increase publicity costs 
there by 30%. Meantime the military is spending 
$5 million for paid advertising, largely devoted 
to persuading young men eligible for the draft 
that it would be a good idea to enlist and thus 
frustrate the draft boards. 

The military, of course, must ride around in 
automobiles, and we have no idea how many 
thousands or hundreds of thousands of vehicles 
are used for this purpose and how many more 
hundreds of thousands of armed yet noncombatant 
men it takes to run them, but Senator Byrd at 
least gives us a glimpse of the nonmilitary trans- 
portation facilities of the federal government, 
which embrace 190,000 motor vehicles traveling 
more than a billion miles a year at a cost of more 
than $100 million exclusive of chauffeur pay. Truly 
we have an airborne federal administration, and 
this part of our government-sustained national 
inflation seems very comfortably and even appro- 
priately balloon-tired. 


WHERE CHARITY SHOULD BEGIN 


O charitably-minded person will quarrel with 

the aims and objects of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations in formulating a plan for the 
economic betterment of the backward countries 
making up the territory that is described as South 
Eastern Asia. Only by improving the living stand- 
ards of the people in that region can the march 
of Communism be stayed, for it is poverty which 
most prolifically breeds the brand of totalitarian- 
ism practiced by Russia and China. 

Axiomatic is the theory that all trade must 
have a two-way basis. The means must be pro- 
vided for India, Pakistan and similar countries to 
produce goods saleable in the Commonwealth and 
in the U.S., so that they may earn the currency 
necessary to buy the production of those countries. 
Because it is recognized that backward countries 
outside the Commonwealth must receive similar 
assistance, the membership has been increased 
to bring them under the blanket while, concurrent 
with the plan for capital development, eastern 
students are being brought to the West to learn 
the know how of production in all its forms. 

Invited to sit in as a collaborator but not, 
for a change, as a financial contributor, is the 
U.S., in order to prevent overlapping with this 
country’s Point IV program, which has similar 
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objects. Under the Colombo plan, as it has been 
called, agricultural implements are going to be 
provided, new factories built, new roads con- 
structed and power schemes developed. Whether 
the natives will ever reach a standard sufficient 
to provide a market for refrigerators and washing 
machines is doubtful, and it is presumed that the 
goods which are to be provided in return will be 
limited to essentials. Wheat and flour, for instance. 
Unless the participating countries provide the 
necessary tools and machinery it is doubtful 
whether agricultural production in the backward 
areas will ever reach the stage of self-sufficiency, 
and it is conceivable that imports will be required 
for many years to come. Any scheme, therefore, 
which aims at providing the necessary purchasing 
power for these commodities and others like them 
is laudable. 

Most observers argue quite properly that the job 
is one for private enterprise, but the proponents of 
the scheme consider that it is first the duty of gov- 
ernments to untangle the chaos caused by war. 
Thus the organization is in the hands of civil serv- 
ants, of whom many have no knowledge of business 
principles. There is admittedly a dilution of busi- 
nessmen drawn from a variety of trades, but by 
and large the formulation of policy and the ad- 
ministration are in the hands of run-of-the-mill 
government men. 

As was the case in the U.S., when the activities 
of the Economic Cooperation Administration had 
to be financed, the costs will come out of taxation. 
While the scheme is preponderantly concerned 
with capital developments Canada, one of the sub- 
scribing countries, has offered physical assistance 
in the form of food grains, and it has been pro- 
posed that the payment received from the native 
populations in local currency be banked as coun- 
terpart funds, subsequently to be used for capital 
development within the benefiting country. 

One such scheme envisages the building of a 
number of small power mills to take the place 
of the ancient hand-grinding system still preva- 
lent in the East. The increase in efficiency will, it 
is hoped, step up the domestic production of flour. 
What will be regrettable, and the civil servants 
should realize this, is the decreased demand for 
the products of the American, Canadian and Aus- 
tralian flour mills which will naturally follow. A 
similar system was adopted in Germany, although 
on a much larger scale, when ECA counterpart 
funds were used to finance the building of mag- 
nificent new mills with capacities far beyond the 
requirements of the country, with the result that 
the export markets hitherto enjoyed by the 
American millers have been sharply reduced. 

Compared with the overall problem in South 
East Asia, the segment of endeavor represented by 
the flour milling industry is small, but it will be 
appreciated that, taken in conjunction with other 
segments of industry in an equal number of fields 
of export endeavor, the reduction in potential 
markets could be substantial. 

There is a grave danger that the founders of 
the eastern feast, the traders of the western world, 
will be taxed out of existence if funds provided by 
them for the state’s coffers are used to build up 
internal competition in foreign markets. It is to 
be hoped that the governments providing aid for 
Asia will Jimit the activities of their officials to 
developing those industries which can provide the 
wants of the western world thus allowing the 
principles of import and export trade to be ful- 


IAL 


filled. They most certainly should not be allowed 
to make plans without considering the long-term 
effect on the businesses of the very men who are 
fading the necessary finance. 


Federal employees in Washington, D.C., take 
time out to drink about 230,000 cups of coffee 
daily. The huge Pentagon building has two din- 
ing rooms, six cafeterias, and nine snack bars 
where 30,000 cups of coffee are sold each work- 
day. . . . No, we make no complaint of this. 
How can we? The employees of our own small 
shop, in their twice-a-day walkout, gulp several 
buckets of Java in neighboring snack bars and 
cafeterias (if they are strong to 
in and queue up) and then come charging back 
(on the lope) all hopped up to endure the rest of 
the day. The Pentagon, we feel sure, did not 
think up this delightful device for living a fuller 
and better life. It's one thing for which we can- 
not give blame or credit to Washington. Most 
likely it is a popular (and not entirely perverted) 
interpretation of New Deal gospel (according to 
the prophet F.D.R.). 


OUR PEASANT LAND REFORM 


PLITTING up the agrarian holdings of our 

kulaks and dividing the land among our 
American peasants has entered inevitably into 
the thinking of our agricultural planners in Wash- 
ington. The idea is that the federal government 
should buy farm land for resale on favorable terms 
to landowners whose holdings are too small to 
support families. 

The suggestion does not come directly from 
the Russian steppes or the hinterlands of Com- 
munistic China, but bears the unmistakable ham- 
mer-and-sickle symbol. It is contained in a bulky 
Department of Agriculture document—“Provision- 
al Report and Tentative Recx dations of the 
Family Farm Policy Review Sub-Committee.” The 
document is being circulated in rural communities. 

“Careful study should be given to the possibility 
of using land acquisition—and subsequent land 
re-division into family farms and resale to private 
owners—for helping farmers hasten adjustments 
where their farms are clearly too small,” the book- 
let says. “Actions of this type may be necessary 
to strengthen farm families and to safeguard the 
productive capacity of the land. This would re- 
quire additional legislation.” 

Details of the proposed land reform were hot 
furnished in the booklet. However, officials said in 
reply to questions that the plan is the “exact 
opposite” of the Communist technique of seizing 
large farms and breaking them up among land- 
holding tenants. “Our idea is to start with the 
small marginal farms and build them up,” one 
Department of Agriculture official explained. 

The oppositeness is not so exact as to obscure 
the fact that our own government’s scheme comes 
out exactly the same as Uncle Joe’s and General 
Mao’s. The chief predictable difference is that we 
wouldn’t shoot our mandarins and kulaks; we'd 
merely tax them to death to finance the deal. 


The British teatime, upon which the sun has 
never set for a century or so, has been the pro- 
moter of a vast consumption of baked products. 
The American coffee hour now promises to be 
even a greater promoter of such consumption. 
The coffee (plus time) consumers are more nu- 
merous and there are two coffee hours daily 
against one teatime. The restaurants and cafe- 
terias round-about where this is being written 
are vigorously plugging cake, sandwiches and 
doughnuts to go with the coffee. Nothing is being 
done, however, to enlarge the human stomach, 
and it is to be suspected that the breakfast dough- 
nut will have to yield to the coffee-hour dough- 
nut, which is consumed leisurely on the employ- 
er’s time and does not encroach upon the con- 
sumer’s probably very limited breakfast time. 
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MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 





| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
prod more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 1 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 
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VERMONT FEED MEN HEAR 
COLLEGE, INDUSTRY EXPERTS 


BURLINGTON, VT. — Nutrition 
developments, poultry disease prob- 
lems, the current feed situation, the 
poultry and dairy industry outlook 
and other subjects were covered by 
college and industry authorities who 
spoke at the Ninth Annual Confer- 
ence for Verrnont Feed Manufac- 
turers and Distributors. 

The conference was held Oct, 4 
at the University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington. The one-day meeting was 
sponsored by the departments of ani- 
mal and dairy husbandry and poul- 
try husbandry and by the Vermont 
Feed Dealers and Manufacturers 
Assn. 

The program consisted of talks by 
members of the State College of 
Agriculture staff, two chairmen of 
departments at Cornell University 
and a representative of the national 
feed industry. 

SREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERS READY SLATE 
MILWAUKEE — Henry Schranck, 
president of the H. C. Schranck Co., 
Milwaukee bakery supply firm, and 
a past president of the Wisconsin 


CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 























The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








GARLAND MILLS 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 











THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY'S FAMOUS THROUGH. 


Flour & Bakers Allied Trades Assn., 
has been named chairman of the as- 
sociation’s nominating committee. 
Other members of the committee are 
R. J. Zierfuss, Durkee Famous Foods, 
and C. G. Swanson, General Mills, 
Inc., also both past presidents of the 
association. Election will take place 
at the November meeting with in- 
stallation to feature the December 
meeting which this year again will be 
a Christmas party with wives of al- 
lied tradesmen as guests. The party 
will be held at the Joe Deutsch Cafe 
with Phil Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth Co., and 
Ervin Janek, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., as co-chairmen. 


——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NELLIS FEED COMPANY 
OPENS BUFFALO OFFICE 


CHICAGO—The Nellis Feed Co. 
this week opened a Buffalo branch 
office under the direction of Don L. 
Huffman, according to an announce- 
ment by Joseph G. Nellis, president. 
The Buffalo quarters are in suite 
925, Marine Trust Building, and are 
connected by leased wire with the 
other Nellis offices in Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Chicago. 

A graduate of Bowling Green 
(Ohio) State College, Mr. Huffman 
was for over five years manager of 
soybean oil meal sales at the Fos- 
toria, Ohio, plant of Swift & Co., and 
more recently brokered feed ingre- 
dients in the New York office of the 
Wilbur-Ellis Co. 

Mr. Huffman, his wife and two 
young sons have taken a home at 
Hamburg, N.Y., a suburb of Buffalo. 

The Nellis Feed Co. organization 
brokers a complete line of feed ingre- 
dients. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JERSEY BAKERS HEAR 
FROZEN PRODUCTS TALK 


CAMDEN, N.J.— Two speakers 
headlined the Oct. 10 meeting of the 
South Jersey Master Bakers Business 
Assn. at Kenney’s Restaurant in 
Camden. A large attendance heard a 
talk on frozen bakery products by 
George Helm, Bakery Equipment 
Service, Philadelphia, and a discus- 
sion of price controls by Stephen 
Bielicke, district information officer 
of the Office of Price Stabilization. 

Mr. Bielicke explained how price 
control affects the retail baker, told 
of an amendment that is being ru- 
mored to alter the regulation for this 
industry, and pointed out that the 
office was formed as a service as well 
as for enforcement of regulations. 

Three new members were taken 
into the association at this meeting. 
Nicholas Toma, Oaklyn (N.J.) Bak- 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Eemmphatically Ind. dent 











. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Selt-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fitty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 
_ CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA © ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 





ers at elevators we own and operate. 


eco 
BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 








ery, became an active member, while 
Joseph Casey and Hugo Heller, both 
of National Yeast Corp., joined as 
associate members. 

At the next meeting Nov. 14, Carl 
Bartel of the bakery service depart- 
ment of National Yeast Corp. will 
give a demonstration of sweet goods 
and deep-freeze bakery products. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WAREHOUSE PURCHASED 
BY QUISENBERRY MILLS 


KANSAS CITY—Quisenberry Mills, 
Inc., Kansas City, has purchased a 
warehouse in Springfield, Mo., for- 
merly owned by the Crescent Flour & 
Feed Co., at 333 N. Campbell. The 
one story structure is located on the 
Missouri Pacific tracks. 

The move has been made to pro- 
vide a distribution depot in the 
Springfield area and improve the com- 
pany’s service to its dealers, Ray- 
mond Rust, vice president and sales 
manager, said. 








DAVIS - NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


MISSOURI 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON + KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1000,000 BUS. 


KANSAS CITY 








THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 34-4412 & 34-4413 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 

... Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA'S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 








SPRING WHEAT [ES WINTER WHEAT 





FLOURS FLOURS 
Maple Leaf Monarch 
Cream of the West @ Crescent 
Castle | Canary Corn Meal 
Nelson Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 ewt. Daily 
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MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE MONTREAL - ALL CODES USED 
MEDICINE HAT - EDMONTON HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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Canadian Comment coe By George E. Swarbreck 


CANADIAN BREAD STANDARDS 
FACE REVISION—It now has been 
disclosed that the Canadian 
government is consulting with the 
milling and baking industries in con- 
nection with a proposed revision of 
flour and bread standards and of 
labeling requirements. Making the 
announcement in the House of Com- 
mons, Paul Martin, federal health 
minister, added, in reply to a question 
voiced by a member, that no repre- 
sentations had been received asking 
that regulations be formulated to en- 
sure purchasers of brown bread that 
they were buying whole wheat rather 
than white bread dyed brown. 

The question of enrichment is one 
which is looming large in Canadian 
trade circles at the present time, and 
the bakers are already set to discuss 
the matter at the annua! conference 
of the National Council of the Baking 
Industry Nov. 13. 

& 
NEW U.K.-GREAT LAKES SERV- 
ICE—The first British flag ocean 
service between Manchester, England, 
and the Great Lakes ports is to be 
inaugurated in 1952. Smaller ocean- 
going vessels of other nationalities 
have been engaged in this traffic for 
some time, but the advent of British 
interests into the trade will be wel- 
comed in Canada. The proposal high- 
lights the advantages which will ac- 
crue when even larger ocean-gcing 
vessels are able to reach the Great 
Lakes by means of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway which is now being actively 
planned by the Canadian authorities. 

Fred Ambler, president of F. C. 
Thompson & Co., Ltd. the Toronto 
shipping agents and export flour in- 
surance experts, has announced that 
Manchester Liners, Ltd., which his 
company represents in Canada, is to 
build two vessels at Birkenhead, Eng- 
land, for the Great Lakes trade. Each 
will be 258 ft. in length and 43 ft. in 
beam, carrying about 1,500 tons on 
canal draft and a total deadweight 
of 2,750 tons. 

The first vessel is scheduled for 
delivery April, 1952, and the second 
a month later. Sailings will be made 
from each side of the Atlantic at 
monthly intervals and the main ob- 
ject will be to carry general merchan- 
dise though, if necessity arose, grain 
could be lifted by the ships. Manches- 
ter Liners have been actively engaged 
in the Anglo-Canadian trade for more 
than 50 years. 

e 


PRINCE RUPERT ELEVATOR 
OPENED—Major steps in solving the 
acute grain storage problem which is 
currently facing the Canadian au- 
thorities include a decision to move 
wheat into the 1,250,000 bu. grain 
elevator at Prince Rupert, British 
Columbia, for the first time in 10 
years. Canadian National Railways 
already have moved 100 carloads of 
northern Alberta wheat into the ele- 
vator and it is expected that another 
500 loads will be needed to fill the 
space. 
ce 


WORLD GRAIN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
—Canadian growers can expect in- 
creased competition at the world 
grain championships which are set 
for the Royal Winter Fair at Toron- 
to Nov. 13-21. Not only will increased 
entries come from U.S. growers but, 
for the first time, grain 


men also will be competing. Fair of- 
ficials have announced that entries 
already have been received from Swe- 
den and France, and Britain is expect- 
ed to be a certain starter. Last year 
the Canadians swept the board with 
the exception of the corn champion- 
ship which went to an American pro- 
ducer. 

In addition to the usual six cham- 
pionships for wheat, barley, corn, 
oats, potatoes and rye, two new 
classes have been added to take in 
soybeans and forage seed crops. 

& 


WHEAT QUALITY STRESSED BY 
PRODUCERS—Prairie wheat farm- 
ers put as much stress on the quality 
of their wheat as on the quantity be- 
cause they realize that it is quality 
which has built up Canada’s sound 
reputation in the export wheat and 
flour markets of the world. Detailed 
tests of all new varieties are made to 
ensure that the requisite standard is 
being met. More than 95% of Cana- 
dian hard red spring wheat is com- 
posed of high quality wheat, the ma- 
jority being made up of stem rust 
resistant varieties which have been 
introduced during the past 15 years, 

The Board of Grain Commissioners 
is responsible for grading the wheat 
according to standard grades which 
are established each season for the 
current crop. These standards are 
based on the varieties which are 
grown on the prairies. 

Officials analyze these standards to 
determine the percentage of each va- 
riety of which they are composed. 
The information from this year’s veri- 
fication of the standard export grades 
one to five now has been compiled 


and Thatcher was found to make up 
over 60% of the wheat grown on 
the prairies. The other varieties were 
Regent 14%, Redman 6.4%, Rescue 
é\pex 5.6%, Marquis 48%, Red Bobs 
2.5%, and Saunders 1.6%. The re- 
mainder was composed of Garnet, 
Reward, Ceres, Kota, Reliance and 
miscellaneous other varieties in frac- 
tional percentages. 
eo 

GEOGRAPHY LESSON—A standard 
qualification for any secretary of 
state for foreign affairs is a knowl- 
edge of geography somewhat above 
the average. That many British So- 
cialists are too preoccupied with dia- 
letics to worry about places and peo- 
ple in foreign countries is a well 
known fact although even a 10-year- 
old schoolboy could name the sources 
from whence Britain draws her main 
supplies of wheat and flour. 

Yet at a recent conference, when 
Herbert Morrison, foreign minister 
in the last Socialist government, came 
across a mention of Port Arthur in 
his brief he turned to an aide and 
asked in an anxious voice, “Where is 
Port Arthur?” It is to be hoped that 
the aide did not further befog Mr. 
Morrison by answering, “Next to 
Fort William.” 


———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADIAN WHEAT AND 
FLOUR EXPORTS RISE 


WINNIPEG—Almost 8,500,000 bu. 
Canadian wheat and flour was 
worked for overseas destinations last 
week, the largest export amount re- 
ported for some time. International 
Wheat Agreement countries taking 
wheat amounting to almost 3 million 
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bushels included the following: Bel- 
gium, 734,000; Brazil, 608,500; Italy, 
365,000; India, 344,000; Netherlands, 
324,000; Denmark, 285,000; Japan, 
218,000, and the U.K., 18,600. Class 
2 wheat sales amounted to 3,150,000 
bu. with the U.K. the best buyer, tak- 
ing 1,185,000 bu. Others were France 
with 722,000; Germany, 373,800; Leb- 
anon, 367,000; Spain, 304,000; Brazil, 
91,000; Switzerland,.56,000, and Bel- 
gium, 52,000. 

Flour exports accounted for ap- 
proximately 2,300,000 bu. with only 
204,000 bu. of this in the form of 
Class 2 sales, which went to Lebanon, 
Syria, Tangier, Japan and Ecuador. 
Eight countries took the 2,100,000 bu. 
of IWA flour, including the U.K., Ja- 
maica, Guatemala, Mozambique, Ba- 
hamas, Barbados, Belgian Congo and 
the Gold Coast. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MANITOBA CO-OPS 
INCREASE PROFITS 


WINNIPEG—Manitoba Pool Ele- 
vators, representing 205 local cooper- 
ative elevator associations in the 
province, produced a net surplus for 
the year ending July 31, 1951, of $2,- 
565,141.47. This compares with $1,- 
608,885.58 for the year previous. The 
Cooperative Seed Assn., also operat- 
ing through Manitoba Pool Elevators, 
had a net surplus of $32,924.51. Grain 
receipts for the year handled by the 
organization, were 51 million bushels. 
This represented 47% of all grain de- 
livered to licensed country elevators 
and mills in Manitoba. 

The annual meeting of Manitoba 
Pool Elevators approved the transfer 
of $441,947 to general reserve from 
the net surplus of $2,565,441. After 
adjustments for small deficits in- 
curred by eight associations in pre- 
vious years, the balance of $2,109,065 
is available for allocation by the 
local elevator associations to their 
members. One association incurred a 
deficit for the year of $34.09. 








Overseas Newsnotes .... ay me Nortiwestern Mitter’s 


Foreign Correspondents 


THE SCOPE OF COMPETITION 
INCREASES — The rapid develop- 
ment of home milling industries in 
countries hitherto considered to be 
valuable export markets for the 
American and Canadian millers, while 
not actually sponsored by the govern- 
ments concerned, is likely to have of- 
ficial support in combating competi- 
tion. 

Observers report that efforts are 
being made by the national milling 
industries to persuade their govern- 
ments to ban imports of flour in 
order to foster their own growth. 
Officials are reluctant to do this be- 
cause in most countries home produc- 
tion, existing and planned, is still un- 
able to fulfill the whole of the do- 
mestic consumption requirement. 

Undoubtedly, the strict control of 
imports aids the development of any 
growing industry, but the history of 
international trade proves that it is 
only by closing the door completely 
that an industry can hope to survive 
in the early days of its development. 
Production is uneconomic in the ini- 
tial stages and as long as the door 
is left open but one inch the North 
American export trade will be able to 
demonstrate its superiority in respect 
of both quality and price, attributes 
which enable competition to be met. 

The authorities concerned also real- 


ize that to exclude imported flour 
completely leads to monopolies with 
all the attendant evils of lowered 
quality and higher prices. 

While sales will be sliced, the long 
experience of the U.S. and Canadian 
millers will go a long way towards 
holding a portion of the business. Re- 
cession is on the horizon, but enter- 
prise in producing a high quality 
flour for an economic price will help 
retain the export markets. 

e 
EGYPTIAN TROUBLES — Besides 
trouble with Britain in the Suez Ca- 
nal area, the Egyptians are having 
difficulty with a shipment of 3,500 
tons of Australian flour. The case al- 
ready has become a major talking 
point in flour trade circles because 
of the peculiar circumstances sur- 
rounding it. The ship carrying the 
flour from Australia was diverted to 
Java when the Greek shipowners re- 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

of Trade, Oct. 20, 1951 (000’s omitted): 


Baltimore 
Buffalo 
Duluth ° “+ 
Lakes ...... 400 
Totals 400 
Previous week .. ° 

Oct. 21, 1960 ... 301 


917 414 
407 


826 28 


ceived an offer to sell their vessel 
for dollars. Arrangements to transfer 
the flour to another vessel were de- 
layed, to the discomfort of the Egyp- 
tians who were in urgent need of the 
flour (The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 
18, page 29). 

The flour now has arrived, but the 
Egyptian authorities have refused de- 
livery on account of high acidity and 
taint. The insurance, it is understood, 
does not cover taint, and the original 
shipowners have made a claim on the 
second steamer. The final outcome is 
not yet clear but somebody is going 
to have to carry a heavy loss. 

a 

GERMAN DEALS—Through French 
intermediaries the Germans have 
bought 10,000 tons of Hungarian 
wheat at $122 a ton. Following this 
the German authorities endeavored 
to make a direct deal with Hungary, 
but no sale resulted because the sell- 
ers wanted $125 ton whereas the 
buyers wished to pay the price of 
$122 obtained by the French. At- 
tempts to obtain wheat from Poland 
were unsuccessful. 

After announcing that available 
funds would be needed to buy sugar, 
offers again are being asked for 
wheat from the U.S. No. 2 red winter 
and No. 2 hard winter are required 
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for November shipment from Gulf 
ports. 

In the period July 1 to Sept. 30 
German imports totaled 770,000 tons 
of bread grains and 390,000 of other 
grains making a combined figure of 
1,160,000 tons as against 620,000 tons 
in the corresponding quarter last 
year. In the final quarter of this year 
bread grain imports are expected to 
amount to 690,000 tons together with 
600,000 tons of feed grains. Total im- 
ports in the period \vill reach 2,450,- 
000 against 1.6 million tons in the 
same period last year. 
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CANADIAN GRAIN SHIPS 
MAY MAKE U.S. HAULS 


WASHINGTON—Operators of Ca- 
nadian registry vessels who desire to 
take advantage of recent federal leg- 
islation in order to transport grain 
between U.S. ports on the Great 
Lakes can do so by applying for a 
certificate to the Defense Transport 
Administration's Inland Waterways 
Transport division, Washington 25, 
D.Cc., James K. Knudson, defense 
transport administrator, said last 
week 

Applications may be made orally or 
in writing and should include appli- 
cant’s name and address, the name of 
the vessel, approximate quantity of 
grain to be transported, proposed 
date of shipment, ports of loading 
and discharge. Upon receipt of an ap- 
plication, the DTA will investigate 
as to the necessity for the service 
requested and will issue or withhold a 
certificate on the basis of the need 
found 

Exceptions to the existing laws pro- 
hibiting ships of foreign registry from 
engaging in domestic traffic between 
U.S. ports can be made under cer- 
tain conditions under the new regula- 
tions, 





———BREAD |S THE GTAFF OF LIFE—— 


BAKERY PROMOTION 
PLANNED IN wiW YORK 


BUFFALO—Plans were completed 
last week by the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry for a promo- 
tional program to be sponsored by 
them for the benefit of the Buffalo 
Retail Bakeries as well as nearby 
area bakers 

Prominent among the speakers will 
be Thomas McCarthy of the New 
York State Bakers Assn. who will 
give the local area bakers the latest 
developments of the master organiza- 
tion. Displays and suggestions by 
Lloyd Miller of Procter & Gamble, 
as well as by William Carman, Amer- 
ican Maize Products, relating to the 
baking goods industry also will be 
features of the planned meeting. 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











MIDLAND FLOUR MILLS 


LIMITED 
CANADA 


SPECIALIZING IN DOMESTIC 
and EXPORT FLOUR 


WINNIPEG 











E. D. SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 


Flour, Feed, Seed Grain, Screenings 
Over 30 Years’ Experience Your Guar 
antee of Service 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 

High Low Close Close 
Oct. Oct. 
20, 27, 
-—1951—._ 1951 1951 


Allied Mills, Inc. 36% 28% 35% 35% 
Allis-Chalmers Bs} 50% 418% 


5 eee 102 96 

Am. Cyanamid .. 131% 71% 110% 104 

1. STE ee 2o4 171 282 282 
A-D-M Co. ..... 60 46% Si%— 55% 
bpscvecte 52 416 51 50% 


Barry Bise. Corp. 5% 3% 4 41% 
Cont. Baking Co. 21% 17 18% 18% 
Pfd. $5.50 .... 99 92 93% 92 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 79% 66 72% 67% 
eae ee 186 166% 168% 170 


Cream of Wheat. 29% 25% 26% 26% 


Pid. $4 A 111% 101 103% 101% 
$3.25 270 180% 2 4 
**Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. 13 9% MUu% %I% 
Gen, Bak Co. 12 10% #=%W% U% 
ashe aon 162 1 155% 155% 
Gen, Foods Corp. 48% 4% 41% 
. «eee 1066 92 94 94% 
Gen. Mills, Ine. 53 59 54% 
Pid. 3%% .. 124% 113 122 122 
Pid. 5% ...... 128 121 121 121% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 118% 118% 118% 
Horn & Hi 
Corp. of N. Y., 
ae 141% 141% 141% 
Merck & Co. .... 29%, 32% 20% 
Pfd. $3. tivo 88% 

Natl. Biscuit Co. 35% 31% 31% 31% 
MOE 184% 164 165% 168 
Novadel-Agene 18% 13% 1™% .... 
Omar, Inc. ..... 19% 19% 19% 
Pillsbury M., Inc. 39 31 37% 37% 
Pfd. $4 .. 104 97 97 97 


Proc. & Gamble. 80 63% 67 66% 

Purity Bak. Corp. 31% 27% 29% 30 

Quaker Oats Co.. 48 30% 32 30% 
1 


Co., $3.75 Pfd.. 103 88% 89% 88% 
St. Regis Pa. Co. 18% 11% 17% 15% 
Pid. $4.40 .... 96 89% 93 94 
Std. Brand, Inc.. 26% 21% 22 22%, 


Pid. $4.50 .... 96 82% 83 83% 
¢Sterling Drug .. 46% 36% 45% 4 
Pid. $3.50 .... 104% 90 95 95 


Sunsh. Bis., Inc. 66% 56 66% 63 
United Biscuit 

of America ... 35 29%, 32% 32 

Pid. $4.50 > eee 102 1045, 104 
Victor Ch. Wks. 34% 26% 26% 26% 

Pid. $3.50 .... % 3 
Ward Baking Co. 21% 17% 18% 18% 
Pid. $5.50 ..... 104 99 99 9 

Bid Asked 

*Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 15% 16% 
?Safety Car Heating & 

L ghting Co., Inc. ......... 19% 20% 
*Staadard Miliing Co........ 9% 10 

*Previous close. **Midwest stock market. 
Over counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chem- 
icals, Inc. 

Caos ng bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded Oct, 27: 


Bid Asked 
Great A. & P. Tea Co....... 130% 132% 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. .... 10% 10% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
OCU WOE ca ictivedcervecee 23% 24 
Hora & Hardart Corp. of 
Maw Wet, PON. so cacccesccs 107% 107% 
Wagner Baking Co. ......... 6% 6% 
Wagner Baking Co., Ptd. 107 109 


Ward Baking Co., Warrants 5% 6 
CANADIAN 8TOCKS 
High Low Close Close 


Oct. Oct, 
12, 19, 
-—1951—.._ 1951 1951 
Canada Bread, 
My TD cccesce 56 46 51 9 
Can. Food Pr 4.69 3.00 4.10 4.20 
we cwsecessvos 9 5% 6 6% 


Consol. Bakeries. 9 5 1% 7 
Federal Grain ... I 17 16 

Bi inddins oi 21% 24 24 
Gen. Bak_ries 3.80 863.50 





Inter City Bak... 16 IL 13> 15 
Int. Mg. Pfd... 102 95 96 25 


Maple Leaf 3 19 17% 8% 9 
McCabe Grain, A 11% 10% M% W% 
Ogilvie Flour ... 26 21 26 24% 
Purity Flour ... 11% 6 9% 7 
St. Lawrence FL 25 18 25 25 
Toronto Elevs. .. 17 11% 16% 16 
United Gain, A. 18% 17% 18 17% 
George Weston .. 27 22% 23% 2% 
d, 4%% 194 90 91 1 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 

Bid Asked 
00 3.3 





Canada Bread .............. 3 3.39 
Canadian Bakeries ....... - 10% il 
Canadiag Food Prducts, Pid. 60 61 
McCabe Grain, B .......... 9% 10% 
Md Pacifie Grain ........... : + 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. ......... 1535 
lurity Flour, Pfd. .......... 52 5a 
Reliance Grain ...... vive’ & 1.50 
Ss’. sawr ace Flour, Ptd.....  .. 119 
Woods Manufacturing ...... Shai 45 
Buy and Sell 
Through 
eveMBoce 1 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 











Specialists in Illillin 
anadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 

THREE STARS 
GREAT WEST e¢ CANADA CREAM 
STERLING PRAIRIE MAIDS 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 


PURITY 











WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO 


LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘LAKURON TORONTO ANADA 








gos» EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
% Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 


> & “Cartier” “Lasalle” “Pontiac” 
Canyyh*  Cables—Eastmilils . + MONTREAL, CANADA 

























Connecticut 
Bakers Elect 
Anton G. Bosch 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Con- 
necticut Bakers Assn., Inc., took ad- 
vantage of the timely tie-in with 
National Apple Week and featured 
fruit and baked products made from 
apples at the group’s annual conven- 
tion here Oct. 23. 

The meeting room was decorated 
with posters advertising apple week 
Oct. 25-Nov. 3, large baskets of Con- 
necticut grown fruit and a display ta- 
ble spread with 16 varieties of baked 
goods made from apples. 

Anton G. Bosch, Gilbert’s Bakery, 
New Haven, was elected president of 
the CBA at the business meeting of 
the association opening the conven- 
tion. He replaces Louis A. Steves, 
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Viking Baking:Co., West Hartford, 
retiring president. 

Other officers elected at the annual 
business meeting include: Norman C. 
Heilman, Heilman’s Bakery, Walling- 
ford, vice president; Charles R. Hoff- 
mann, the Hoffmann Baking Co., New 
Britain, treasurer, and Charles Barr, 
West Haven, secretary. 

Vice presidents elected at the meet- 
ing are: Retail, Alva T. Cinq Mars, 
Viking Baking Co.; wholesale, Helen 
S. Johnson, Soderholm Baking Co., 
Bridgeport; house-to-house, David 
Dugyan, Viking Baking Co.; specialty, 
A. N. Perler, Perler Bakery, Hartford, 
and Italian, Frank Del Vecchio, Legna 
Baking Co., New Haven. 

Louis Adelman, Bakers Equipment 
Co., New Haven, was reelected allied 
vice president at the annual meeting 
of the allied trades division of CBA. 
Allied representatives elected at the 
session are: Robert E. Hughes, H. A. 
Johnson Co.; Thomas P. O’Connor, 
General Mills, Inc., and Harry Ander- 
son, Swift & Co. 

Frank Seelinger of the Procter & 
Gamble Distributing Co., in an ad- 
dress on “Popular New Items Made 
With Apples,” presented 16 varieties 
of baked goods and explained the 
recipes and production procedure for 
each. 

The speaker explained that in addi- 
tion to good fruit a pie should have a 
good crust made with generous pro- 
portions of shortening and flour. He 
further pointed to the commercial 
value of a variety of apple goods pre- 
sented by the baker. The types of 
baked goods reviewed in the talk 
were: old fashioned apple pie, apple 
brown betty tarts, caramel apple 
pie, Swiss apple pie, open apple 
pie, apple kuchen, blush apple 
kuchen, French apple pie, blush apple 
pie, butterscotch apple pie, graham 
cracker apple pie, apple sauce cake, 
roll cake, cup cakes and loaf cakes. 

Prior to this presentation, John 
4yman of The Lyman Farm, Middle- 
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DUNWOODY DEMONSTRATION—Frank J. Helmer of the Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co., Chicago, is shown above as he discussed some of the 
different types of cakes, icings and fillings which were demonstrated recently 


at the Dunwoody Baking School in 





the demonstration. 


polis. Some 180 bakers attended 





field, a Connecticut apple grower, 
discussed “Apples—a Good Buy for 
the Baker,” reporting the state’s 1951 
crop at 1,660,000 bu. and assuring the 
bakers of a good year-round supply. 
He recommended the McIntosh vari- 
ety for baking as it could be “firmed 
up” for good pie production. 

In the course of the address Prof. 
F. Hollister of the University of Con- 
necticut, explained the individual 
characteristics of seven varieties 
grown in the state with a compara- 
tive analysis of the value of each 
species from the bakers’ standpoint. 
During the presentation apples were 
distributed through the audience and 
all attending the session munched 
contentedly as the professor de- 
scribed McIntosh, Cortland, Baldwin, 
Rhode Island Greens, Wealthy, Rome 
and Gravenstein apples. 

Miss Vivien Kellems of the Kellems 
Co., Stonington, Conn., was the fea- 
tured speaker at the convention and 
attracted an overflow crowd at the 
afternoon session. In a caustic ad- 
dress she criticized the administra- 
tion in Washington for “bungling” 
and placing in jeopardy the future of 
our great nation. 

This speaker, well known national- 
ly for her stand on the withholding 
tax, compared the U.S. with the Ro- 
man Empire and viewed us as a 
“great nation deliberately committing 
suicide.” She pictured us as a nation 
“fighting with our backs to the wall” 
and pointed to November, 1952, as a 
“deadline—that will make or break 
us.” 

Miss Kellems described the “Lib- 
erty Belles and Liberty Boys” na- 
tional crusade designed to “restore 
our constitutional government.” 

The speakers portion of the pro- 
gram was rounded out with a dis- 
cussion of minimum wages in Con- 
necticut presented by John Cum- 
mings, industrial inspector, State De- 
partment of Labor. 

New Order Explained 

The address covered features of the 
new mercantile wage order affecting 
production personnel and sparked a 
lively question and answer session fol- 
lowing the presentation. 

The afternoon session of the con- 
vention opened with the presentation 
of a color film of the 1951 CBA out- 
ing at Wallingford, Conn., and the 
“buckandahalf” trip to Yankee Sta- 
dium in New York. The film was 
presented by cameraman Frank Del 
Vecchio, Legna Baking Co., New Ha- 


ven, vice president representing the 
Italian bakers in CBA. 

Social highlights of the meeting 
included a luncheon session featuring 
radio interviews, the “friendship hour” 
cocktail party sponsored by the allied 
trades division of CBA, and the an- 
nual banquet concluding the one-day 
convention offering a full course din- 
ner, stage entertainment and dancing. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTH CAROLINA FEED 
TONNAGE SHOWS GAIN 


RALEIGH, N.C.—North Carolina’s 
feed tonnage for the first two months 
of the 1951-52 fiscal year was well 
ahead of the corresponding tonnage 
last year, the State Department of 
Agriculture reports. 

The total number of tons shipped 
during July-August of this fiscal year 
was 143,390, compared with 122,173 
during July-August the previous year. 

This year’s July tonnage was 70,922, 
compared with 62,029 last year. The 
August tonnage was up from 60,144 
to 72,468. 

Total feed tonnage for the 1950-51 
fiscal year, ended June 30, was 827,- 
825, down slightly from the 1949-50 
tonnage of 830,343. 
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Flour Sales 


ummaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices ere quoted in 
the principe! manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








(Continued from page 14) 


was slow with prices about un- 
changed from the previous week. 
Shipping directions were good. 

Hutchinson: Mills of Hutchinson 
and nearby found business dull last 
week, largely resulting from a firm 
wheat market which held to gains of 
a week earlier. Bakers, booked for 
the most part until late November or 
early December, backed away, wait- 
ing for a decline. Shipping directions 
kept mills operating just under a 
five-day capacity and the outlook for 
this week was good. Prices remained 
steady at the levels of a week earlier. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis: Fam- 
ily patent $6.35@6.45, bakers patent 
$5.55 @6.60, standard $5.40@5.45. 

Texas: Demand dropped off last 
week, and sales were only 15 or 20% 
of capacity, principally family flour. 
Running time was again about four 
days. Prices were unchanged except 
clears were 15¢ sack higher. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 27: extra high patent fam- 
ily $7.30@7.50; high patent $7@7.20; 
standard bakers, unenriched, $6@ 
6.10; first clears, unenriched, $5@ 
5.10, delivered T.C.P. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business slumped 
in the central states area for the week 
ending Oct. 27, coming as an after- 
math of the week before when fair 
sales were accomplished. Sales were 
estimated at around 40% of capacity. 

Mill representatives said bakers 
seemed more interested in ordering 
out the flour they bought previously, 
and were not concerned about book- 
ing ahead. The action of the wheat 
market backing and filling left 
buyers distrustful. Observers said it 
would take some drastic action which 
would establish a market trend to 
get bakers to abandon their hand-to- 
mouth buying policy. 

Soft wheat mills reported a fair 
run of business from blenders in the 
Southeast, but that type of sale rep- 
resents only a small part of total 
capacity. Mills were running a full 
five-day week, but were hard pressed 
to do so at times. 

Family flour slipped bacK into a 
slow rut, following the previous 
week's heavy bookings. Shipping di- 
rections, however, were good to excel- 
lent. Mills do not look for many 
sales of family flour until inventories 
are worked down. 

Quotations Oct. 27: Spring top pat- 
ent $6@6.12, standard $5.90@6.02, 
clear $5.45@5.64; hard winter short 
$5.87@5.93, 95% patent $5.75@5.83, 
clear $5.24; family flour $8.10; soft 
winter short $7.19, standard $6.94, 
clear $5.87. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported new 
sales were quite slow, with mill run- 
ning time off due to moderate ship- 
ping directions. A fair demand was 
experienced for clears. 

Elsewhere in the area, flour buy- 
ers have refused to follow recent 
price advances and have held to bids 
of about 15¢ under present mill ask- 
ing prices. A small amount of busi- 
ness was worked in both hard and 


soft wheat bakery flours, but the to- 
tal volume was not impressive. Clears 
and low grades have improved in 
demand almost daily, with prices of 
the better ash clears and the high 
ash clears advancing as much as 15¢ 
sack. Export demand has been good 
and mill supplies are not at all bur- 
densome. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Oct. 25: fam- 
ily top soft patent $6.75, ordinary 
$5.95, top hard $7.70, ordinary $5.75; 
bakers soft winter short patent $6.65, 
cake $6.65, pastry $5.60, soft straights 
$5.75, clears $5.20; hard winter short 
patent $5.95, standard patent $5.80, 
clears $5.45; spring short patent 
$6.10, standard $6, clear $5.60, low 
protein clears $5.25. 


East 


New York: Flour sales in the New 
York market last week were restrict- 
ed almost completely to hand-to- 
mouth contracts. The trade placed 
fill-in orders and occasionally, where 
a mill negotiated to a lower price, 
bought moderate round lots. How- 
ever, the larger bakers were not pur- 
chasers and the total volume for the 
area was therefore limited. 

Spring commanded the better call, 
and in some channels where clears 
were abundant at below-market lev- 
els, sales continued heavier. Brisk 
fill-in business on cake flours from 
the East was reported as these flours 
were firmly held at the higher levels. 

Southwestern flour sales to me- 
dium-sized bakers were occasionally 
indicated, but the brief spurt in busi- 


ness the preceding week covered im- 
mediate needs on nearly all flours 
and the trade felt able to await some 
definite market news or trend to buy 
again in quantity. 

Prices were 5@10¢ lower. 

Quotations Oct. 27: spring high 
glutens $6.57@6.75, standard patents 
$6.32@6.40, clears $5.90@6.30; south- 
western short patent $6.40@6.50, 
standard patents $6.20@6.30; high 
ratio soft winters $6.75@7.40, 
straights $5 80@6.20. 

One mill reports domestic business 
active, 6 fair, 4 quiet, 4 slow, 4 dull. 

Pittsburgh: Sales on hard Kansas 
and spring wheat bakers patents 
were only moderate last week. Buy- 
ing the previous week supplied many 
retail and some large bakeries with 
their needs for at least 60 days ahead, 
and last week therefore found only 
very moderate buying. Sales were 
made for nearby deliveries with some 
light discounts for this basis by some 
smaller mills. 

In pastry and cake flours more 
buying interest was shown, but here 
too sales were of small volume at 
best to cover 60 days. Family flour 
sales waned. Directions were good 
to excellent. Some retail bakers are 
complaining that business has in- 
creased slightly and is below usual at 
this period of the year. Others are 
satisfied with present rate of in- 
crease, are agreed that the Thanks- 
giving to Christmas period will be a 
good one for pastries and cakes. 

Quotations Oct. 27: hard Kansas 
bakers standard patent $6.04@6.41, 
medium $6.13@6.50, short $6.23@ 





Wheat Agreement Sales 1951-52 


-Exporting countries — Total sales, 1,000 bu. 




















~ 
Importing Guaranteed -———United States*——— 
countries— purch.,bu. Wheat Flour Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 
Austria ....... 11,023 1,532 ‘ SHS: nepten hoe svina owe date 1,532 
Belgium » 2,167 5608 S606 .gercee:, “GRBB.  ssigere 8,868 
Boliviat ...... 386 382 T6R j 2,797 
Brazil 9,515 A 9,515 » 2,45 11,965 
Ceylon ........ ° 1,448 1,448 3,961 sig -i\venane 5,409 
Costa Ricat 29 388 417 eoen , Ae 1,217 
2 ee 10 3,456 B46 ccceee 3.036 0 scenes 7,401 
Denmark ..... w< ona,” inebied eee 534 
Dom. Republict 14 334 348 awe ree 885 
Ecuador? ..... 53 777 832 470 1,302 
Egypt .... a 4,163 4,163 4,163 
El Salvadort .. 55 185 240 173 413 
Germany “ 22.476 22,476 904 2 25,382 
Greece .......- 4,960 ° 4,960 opcscd. <> bbeOus ee Abe ond 4,960 
Guatemala .... 155 349 504 177 681 
Haitig ........ 2038 # «.... 684 684 i 1,103 
Hondurast 94 110 204 peo eerie 374 
Iceland ....... vee 51 61 eres 99 
India ot 16,899 16,899 400 14,933 39,232 
Indonesia 2 891 891 S64 3 1,758 
Ireland ....... 254 254 1,493 5,227 6,974 
Israel ..... 1,114 29 1,643 1,008 2,651 
Italy 5,6 5,645 3,879 3,845 13,369 
SE “cc cecese. MEE <_ cavede (‘otek bbiveey "0 edd98 2,011 620 2,011 
Lebanont ..... 667 1,774 2,441 O . deawee 2,449 
Liberiat ...... 11 | Sa 256 36 
Mexico .......- 2 Bee yet eoe Cert eee 3,202 
Netherlands . 6,339 1,58 7.921 3,998 14,775 
New Zealand : . 4,520 
Nicaraguasy ... 331. ..... teers 208 swiecee 340 
Norway aee-ew 2,613 4,350 1,493 5.843 
Panamat ..... ” 322 303 625 
a eee 1,831 106 2,205 4.311 
Philippines .... ; 580 2 644 1,226 
Portugal ...... 1,647 2,228 71 97 2,396 
Saudi Arabia 7 a9 52 - Sat 
Spain ......-+. wesete jaw ods Sy eehes - Sepa.) ssebun 
Sweden ... 1,045 1,045 1,493 ‘ see 2,638 
Switzerland ... | i) ne UL S086 nonees 6,102 
Un. of 8. Africa 2,053 ; 2,053 bree 5.600 +> 7,653 
B.: B. eas 248 706 1,850 2,556 26,450 9,000 " 38.006 
Venezuelat .... 9 1,544 1,553 ethece 4,696 See 6,249 
Total ... $80,917 91,720 20,775 112,495 55,945 76,262 P brs 244,692 
Guaranteed quantities—exporting countries 265,149 88,700 232,979 4,089 680,917 
BOIORCS ©. vo s'nc obs cerccsce . : 142,654 32,755 156,727 4,089 336,225 


*Sales confirmed by CCC through Oct. 
through Oct, 19, 1951. tQuota filled, 


23, 1951. tSales recorded by Wheat Council 


6.60; spring standard $6.34@6.44, me- 
dium $6.39@6.54, short $6.44@6.64; 
clears $6.08@6.64; high gluten $6.62 
@680; family flour, advertised 
brands $7.79@8.30, other brands $6.60 
@7.04; pastry and cake flours $5.80 
@6.50; Pacific Coast pastry flour 
$6.64 @ 6.84. 


Philadelphia: A decided lack of ac- 
tivity in the local flour market pres- 
ent seemed to confirm the belief of 
mill representatives that most bakers 
covered nearby requirements in the 
buying spurt last week. 

At any rate, trading was close to 
a standstill, with hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing accounting for the only activity. 
These limited volume orders >rigina- 
ted with the smaller operators, who 
remain extremely price conscious and 
haven't lost hope for an opportunity 
to stock up later with a lesser out- 
lay of cash. 

Mills were maintaining a firm at- 
titude on price and resisting all low- 
er-than-market offers for their prod- 
ucts. It is reported that in some in- 
stances buyers’ ideas on cost range 
up to 50¢ sack below postings. There 
is talk of a tightening supply of soft 
winter types and a curtailment in 
grinding schedules. 

Demand for baked goods remains 
in low gear, with a spotty condition 
reported in that some establishments 
report better demand, while others 
Say turnover is smaller. The trade 
is also anxious to see what effect the 
new five-day delivery pian will have 
on volume. 

Quotations, Oct. 27: spring family 
$7.60@7.85, high gluten $6.80@6.90, 
short patent $655@6.65, standard 
$6.45@6.55, first clear $6.35@6.45; 
hard winter short patent $6.30@6.40, 
standard $6.20@6.30; soft winter 
standard $5.45@5.75. 


Boston: Trading in the local flour 
market was decidedly slower last 
week despite slightly higher prices. 
Soft wheat flours were the firmest, 
pushing up 10@15¢ on the average. 
Hard winters advanced 5@7¢ for the 
week; closing, figures, however, rep- 
resented a slight reaction from the 
week's peak advance. Springs were 
dull and uninteresting .with most 
grades up about 2¢. 

While the soft wheat flour situa- 
tion was generally regarded as tight 
locally very few buyers showed any 
interest at current quotations. Mill 
agents reported that they had a few 
inquiries but there was quite a gap 
between buyers’ and sellers’ ideas of 
values. On the springs and hard win- 
ters trading appeared to be at a 
standstill, with most of the larger 
users well covered up to the first of 
the year. However, some mill agents 
reported that any reaction of conse- 
quence could bring in some good 
volume buying according to their 
yardstick of market information. 

Some of the slowness in the gen- 
eral trade was attributed to the wild- 
cat strike on eastern waterfronts 
which brought export business to a 
standstill. Other operators apparently 
preferred to sit on the sidelines and 
await the results of the British elec- 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis 
$6.65@7.85 @. 





Buffalo 
$8.25@8.30 


Chicago 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


family 
top patent tee @. _ jan -@ 
high gluten . cou a 6.05 @6.3 4 4 6.71 @6. 
Spring short idea ve ‘th 5.85 @6 A @. @ 6. $4806 
Spring standard ae .§0@ 6.0: 5.75 ‘ é a 6 6.35 @6. 
$ 5 6.25 @6.: 
-@ 


7 
4 
3 


5 
9 
9 
Spring first clear 5.45@6.04 5.40@5 9 
Hard winter family --@8.10 ...@ 
Hard winter short 6.87@ 5.93 “4 aS 
Hard winter standard 5.75@5.83 ...@ 5.65 @5.7% 5 6.30@6.35 
Hard winter first clear -@5.24 ...@ 704 5.45 6.00@6.05 
winter family le owe + -@ 3 ; ° B. 75 wee oe 
winter short patent @7.19 “a 5@7.5 6.30@6.40 
winter standard ~- + @6.44 ante . 
winter straight on ee +++@ 
winter first clear 5.87 @; 
flour, white 5. 44@5 456 5.20@5.5 
flour, dark 4.75@5.04 4.20@4 
Semolina, standard, 6.65@6.70 6.55@6 


New York Phila Pittsburgh 
Spring fly $...@ ... $7.60@7.85 32a@8 42 $7.79@8.30 
Spring high gluten 6.57@6.75 6.80@6 5 77 5 6.62@6.80 
Spring short seme --+@... 6.55@6.65 5 5.57 6.44@6.64 
Spring standard 6.30@6.42 645@6.55 6 B47 6.34@6.44 
Spring first clear §.90@6.30 6.35@6.45 6 5.27 6.08@6.64 
Hard winter short 6.40@6.50 6.30@6 5 6.52 6.23@6.60 
Hard winter standard 6.20@6.30 5 6.04@6,.41 
@ 


bulk 


Boston 


6.10@6.35 
6.00@6.30 
6.00 @6.10 
5.85@6.00 
4.95 @5.15 
winter short patent a aaa ‘ ’ -+-@ $.10@6.30 
winter straight .. +e . 2 - 5.77 @6.3 @. 5.65 @5.80 
winter standard .... rot ee 5.45@5.75 a @ 
winter first clear ot @ 4.80@5 40 
flour, white 5.80@5.90 75 5.81@5.95 a 
flour, dark ee 4.19@5.20 ...@ 
Semolina, standard, bulk é 22 . @7.14 .--@. 
Seattle Los — 
Family patent ... $...@7.55 mt : 
Bluestem ....... | @6.54 ci teat: 
Bakery grades . @6.67 s@ ss 
Partry -@6.33 -@. 
*In cottons, Ft. William vaste, $100- Ib. 


Hard winter first clear 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 


Toronto *Winnipeg 
@11.60 $11.05@11.55 
@11.10 10.55@11.05 

exports 5.15@ 5.30 a 


Spring tep patent 
Spring second patent. 
Soft winter 


papers. 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points 








Chicago 
$65.00 @ 66.00 
64.00 @ 65.50 
69.00 @ 70.00 
72.50@74.50 
Kansas City 


$59.50@ 60.25 
62.50@63.25 


Buffalo Philade'phia Boston 

$65.00@68 @69.00 $ @ 69.50 
65.00@68 271.00 @72.00 
70.00@71.00 a @. 
69.00@71 @ 84.00 @ 


ages or 
$. . @60.50 
- @60.50 

-- @65.00 

- @68.00 


St. Louis 
$64.00 @ 64.25 
66.00@ 66.50 
.@. “i é a 
Bran Shorts Mid ilings 
- @70.00 Ay 71.00 $ #7200 
58.00 @ 62.00 63 64.00 @67.00 


n 
Standard midds. 
Flour midds. 


Buffalo New Orleans Seattle 
$67.50@68.50 $69.00@70.00 @ vex 
70.50 @ 71.50 71.00 @72,00 -2°@.. 


@63 00 


Toronto 
{Winnipeg 
{Fort William basis. 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in l-ading markets, in cents per bushel 
WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Chicago-—-— —Kansas City — Minneapolis 
July Dec Mar. ) July Dec 
246% 257% 256% 247% 243 4 % 414 
245% 2 256% 255 2 243% 246 408 
2 4121 
420 
419% 
237 418 
————_OATS. 
Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May Dec Mar Dec May 
90% 92 87% 88% 
90% 933 88% 89% 
90% 934 88% 89% 
90% 94 88% 89% 
183% 5 90% 94 88% 90% 
190% 181% 5 89% 93% 83% 89% 


00 @66.00 








Dec. May 
246% 








% 
* 
4 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted) on Oct. 20, and the 








secretary of the Chicago Board 
corresponding date of a year ago 
o—Corn— 
1951 1950 


1,747 


—~—-Rye —- -~-Barley— 
1951 1950 1951 1950 
322 139 7 36 


Jats— 


eat— 
1950 1950 


3,904 
79 


Wh 
1951 
5,993 
1,001 

11,209 


a 
1951 


14,230 910 

402 ‘ . 
12,632 ,190 8,826 3 2,160 4,921 5: 513 
25,460 594 ,75 3,27 75 7 5¢ 9, ,869 
32,806 


2,049 393 2,089 


15 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


orla 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 


174 23,828 


tion or new turns in the Korean situ- 
ation. 

Quotations Oct. 27: Spring short 

patents $6.52@6.57, standards $6.42@ 
6.47, high gluten $6.77@6.82, first 
clears $6.02@6.27; hard winter short 
patents $6.43@6.52, standards $6.23@ 
6.32; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.42@ 
6.62; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.77@6.32; high ratio $6.77@7.67; 
family $8.32@8.42. 
Oklahoma City: Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points, Oct. 27: Carlots, 
family short patent $5.40@7.65, stand- 
ard patent $6.15@7.35; bakery unen: 
riched short patent $6@6.20, standard 
patent $5.85@6.05, straight grade 
$5.80@6. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all 
grades. 

Buffalo: Flour sales in this area 
last week were much below the pre- 
vious week, although some new busi- 
ness was placed on mill books that 
was more or less unexpected after 
the previous week’s good bookings. 
Spring family type continued to hold 
strong and toward the end of the 
week was advanced as much as 10¢ 
over the previous week. 

Production of flour was somewhat 
under the previous week, but with 
heavy directions mills are operating 
at a fairly good rate. 

Quotations, Oct. 27: spring family 
$8.25@8.30, high gluten $6.70@6.75, 
short patents $6.45@6.49, standard 
$6.35@6.39, first clears $6.25@6.29; 
hard winter standards $6.30@6.35, 
first clears $6@6.05; soft winter 
short patents $6.35@6.40, straights 
$6.20@6.25, first clears $5.40@5.45. 


South 


New Orleans: Demand for flour 
reached a low point last week, with 
buyers showing considerable apathy 
toward adding to their bookings at 
present levels. Price fluctuations were 
narrow, but prices tended toward 
firmness and slightly higher levels. 
The bulk of sales consummated were 
for nearby shipment, with only an 
occasional moderate amount for 120 
days. 

Hard winters enjoyed the greater 
proportion of the business from 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas mills. 
Northern springs were rather inac- 
tive since prices on this type were 
stronger to higher. Cracker and 
cookie bakers bought only to cover 
replacements, taking small quantities 
of Missouri and Illinois soft winters. 
Workings did not exceed one or two 
cars. Pacific Coast soft winters re- 
mained very quiet, with no sales re- 
ported. 

Shipping directions showed some 
improvement but were still below 
normal for this season. Consumption 
of flour and baked goods has not yet 
rebounded from the poor summer 
business, and bakers are complain- 
ing of light sales. Stocks on hand are 
a bit heavier, not resulting from heavy 
arrivals but rather from poor deliv- 
eries. Export flour sales in general 
to U.K. and the Americas are rather 
inactive, with the exception of Guate- 
mala, which bought rather heavily. 

Quotations Oct. 27, packed in 100- 
lb. papers: hard winter bakery short 
patent $6@610, standard $5.85@6, 
first clear $4.95@5.15; spring bakery 
short patent $6.25@6.45, standard 
$6.10@6.35, first clear $6@6.30, high 
gluten $6.45@6.70; soft wheat short 
patent $6.10@6.30, straight $5.65@ 
5.80, first clear $4.80@5.40, high ratio 
cake $6.40@6.75; Pacific Coast $7.25 
@7.45, pastry $6.50@6.60. Shipments 
from Minneapolis by barge approxi- 
mately 20¢ sack less. 


sge 
Pacific Coast 
Seattle: The flour market was very 
quiet, with most buyers having sat- 
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isfied their requirements for the next 
few weeks before recent advances in 
the market, and some bakers having 
gone ahead for six months or more. 
There was no news of interest in the 
export field, with the army business 
which was announced last week be- 
ing the only development of any sig- 
nificance recently. Prices were un- 
changed to slightly lower. Family 
patent $7.55, bluestem $6.54, bakery 
$6.67, pastry $6.33. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: With the settle- 
ment of the British deal for Novem- 
ber, the main center of interest for 
eastern Canadian millers has shifted 
to the Middle East. Many inquiries 
were received, but finalization of 
deals was slow. However, Syria and 
the Lebanon have now booked un- 
specified quantities. Competition for 
business was strong, and the buyers 
collected offers from several export- 
ing sources before deciding to pur- 
chase in Canada. 

The mills are still working under 
capacity, and the situation is particu- 
larly acute among the smaller mill- 
ers who have been compelled to cur- 
tail production severely. 

The South American market is 
rapidly returning to normal, and im- 
porters are taking the usual amounts. 

Because of the cutback in export 
orders, competition for the available 
domestic business is unusually keen, 
but good amounts are being absorbed. 

Quotations Oct. 27: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.60 bbl, 
seconds $11.10, bakers $11, all less 
cash discounts, in 98’s cotton, mixed 
cars with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage 
where used. 

The winter wheat flour market is 
very slow, and no further interest is 
being shown by the biscuit manufac- 
turers who are reported to have com- 
pleted their seasonal requirements. 
Quotations Oct. 27: export $5.15@ 
5.30 per 100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. 
Montreal or Halifax. 

Deliveries of winter wheat have 
siowed almost to a standstill, and 
little export activity is reported. 
Quotations Oct. 27: $2.10 bu., f.o.b. 
shipping point. ’ 

Winnipeg: Approximately 513,700 
bbl. Canadian flour were worked from 
mills last week. Of this amount, Class 
2 sales accounted for only 45,300 
bbl. which went to Lebanon, Syria, 
Tangier, Japan and Ecuador. IWA 
sales totaling 468,400 bbl. were des- 
tined for eight countries, including 
the U.K., Jamaica, Guatemala, Mo- 
zambique, Bahamas, Barbados, Bel- 
gian Congo and the Gold Coast. Mills 
are working almost to capacity, and 
domestic trade is fairly good. Prices 
remain firm. Quotations Oct. 27: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary $11.05@11.55; second 
patents $10.55@11.05, second patents 
to bakers $9.95@10.15. All prices cash 
carlot. 

Vancouver: Only limited export 
business in flour was confirmed here 
last week. The anticipated new or- 
ders from the Philippines did not 
materialize, although business cover- 
ing their next two months require- 
ments is anticipated almost daily 
and the volume is expected to be 
fairly substantial. 

Some sales to Hong Kong ieee 
up IWA quotas on flour and also 
some business in flour from Class 2 
wheat were reported, but the amount 
was comparatively small. However, 
in other parts of the Far East Cana- 
dian mills are almost completely out 
of the picture at present. Previously 
the strongest competition came from 
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Australian mills, but recently Ameri- 
can mills have been offering out of 
Gulf ports far below the cheapest 
Canadian and Australian ideas with 
the result that they are reported to 
have secured substantial sales. This 
business included Ceylon, which some 
time ago bought heavily from Aus- 
tralia, and also Indonesia. 

Some business has been done to 
Central and South America but only 
in limited amounts. 

Domestic business continues quiet 
with prices unchanged. Cash car quo- 
tations: first patents $11.85 in 98's 
cottons; bakers patents $10.05 in pa- 
per bags and $1045 in cottons; west- 
ern pastry to the trade $11.95 and 
western cake flour $13.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Bran and standard 
midds. continued to climb as buyers 
actively sought all supplies offered. 
Meanwhile, flour midds. and red dog 
held about steady for the week, but 
downward pressure was growing, in 
line with the usual seasonal pattern. 
The firm trend in lighter millfeed 
was somewhat puzzling in view of 
the fact that prices are well above 
prospective ceiling levels. However, 
feed manufacturers appeared eager 
to cover their requirements. Quota- 
tions: bran $60.50, standard midds. 
$60.50, flour midds. $65, red dog $68. 

Duluth: Demand was fair to good, 
the trend was steady, and supplies 
were adequate; quotations: pure bran 
$58@59, standard bran $57.50@58.50, 
standard midds. $58@59, flour midds. 
$65@66, mixed feeds $60@61, red 
dog $69@70. 

Kansas City: With the immediate 
threat of ceilings passed, millfeed hit 
a stronger trend and values moved 
up rather sharply last week. Bran 
exceeded $60 ton and nearly advanced 
to a point equal to that of shorts, 


but by Oct. 29 shorts also were tight 
and stronger. Quotations, Kansas 
City, sacked basis: bran $59.50@ 


60.25, shorts $62.50@63.25. 
Wichita: Millfeed demand was 


heavy last week, with offerings in- 
sufficient. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Oct. 27: bran $60, shorts $62.50. 
Bran advanced $3 ton and shorts 
$1.50 ton, compared with the preced- 
ing week. 

Salina: Demand was good with 
bran $3.50 ton higher and shorts $1 
ton higher. Supplies of bran were 
light but shorts have been adequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$59.50@60, gray shorts $61.50@62. 

Hutchinson: Bran climbed to the 
$60 level in Hutchinson last week 
for the first time in over three years. 
Shorts went up $2 ton but as yet 
haven’t hit the September level. 
With the increasing prices, demand 
remained good from all classes of 
trade with millers unable to supply 
all takers. Carlot quotations, Kansas 
City basis: bran $59.50@60, shorts 
$62 @62.50. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations Oct. 27: 
bran $67.50@68.50, gray shorts $70.50 
@71.50, delivered TCP; $3 higher on 
bran and $1.50 up on shorts, com- 
pared with the week previous. De- 
mand was good, while offerings were 
limited. a 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
$3.20 higher on bran, $3.10 higher 
on mill run and $2.30 higher on 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $62.20@63.20, mill run $63.50@ 
64.50, shorts $64.80@65.80; mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations were 
again higher in the Boston market 
last week reflecting a tight situ- 
ation in spot supplies of any volume. 
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AT W. E. LONG DINNER—More than 300 baking indus- eben, “ong 


try and allied trades leaders attended the dinner in honor 
of W. E. Long, retired chairman of the board of the W. E. 
Long Co. in Chicago Oct. 14, held at the Bismarck Hotel. 
Persons seated at the speakers’ tables are shown in the 
picture above. Front row, left to right: Gerard R. Wil- 
liams, Williams Bakery, Scranton, Pa.; Mrs. John T. Mc- 
Carthy; John Garrow (standing with back to camera), 
president of the Allied Trades of the Baking Industry; 
John T. McCarthy, chairman of the American Bakers 
Assn.; Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Long; Charles J. Regan, presi- 
dent of the Bakers Club of Chicago, and Mrs. Regan. 
Second row, left to right: Paul Cadwell, president of the 
National Bakery Suppliers Assn., and Mrs. Cadwell; Earl 


31 





eration; Mrs. Richard Rohwedder, and Mr. Rohwedder, 
president of the American Institute of Baking Alumni 
Assn.; Miss Mildred Allrich, secretary to Mr. Long; Louis 
E. Caster, chairman of the board of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, and Mrs. Louise K. Buell, executive man- 
ager of the Bakers Club of Chicago, the affair’s sponsor. 





Most domestic feeds were quite short, 
but Canadian supplies were filling 
any needs of limited volume. Quota- 
tions Oct. 29: standard bran $69.50, 
middlings $72, mixed feeds $73. 

Pittsburgh: Demand was good last 
week. Prices were firm and supplies 
adequate. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: bran $69.40@71, 
standard midds. $70@71, flour midds. 
$72.10@73.10, red dog $80.10@82.40. 

Philadelphia: Dealings in the local 
millfeed market were restricted by 
a reduced flow of offerings on early 
shipment. Demand for nearby de- 
livery outweighs availability. Mean- 
while, prices are displaying a firm 
undertone. Quotations Oct. 29 showed 
bran at $69 and standard midds. at 
$71, both unchanged from the pre- 
vious week, while red dog was off 
$2 at $84. 

Buffalo: Some millfeed prices ad- 
vanced sharply, bringing bran and 
middlings up as much as $3 and $4, 
respectively, while flour midds. and 
red dog, eased somewhat from the 
previous week’s quotations. Demand 
for both bran and middlings ex- 
ceeded the output in this area, and 
despite the influx of Canadian im- 
ports of both these commodities, 
prices were upped. Quotations: stand- 
ard bran $65@68, standard midds. 
$65 @68, flour midds. $70@71, red dog 
$69@71. 

Chicago: A strong market persist- 
ed for bran and standard midds. in 
Chicago during the week ended Oct. 
29, and prices gained another $2.50 
@3.50 for bran and $1.50@3 for 
standard midds. Flour midds. and 
red dog were steady to slightly easi- 
er. Light flour mill operations which 
kept supplies from becoming bur- 
densome and a feed business which 
grabbed up supplies as they became 
available were offered as reasons for 
the price advances. Observers noted 
considerable resistance to prices, 
however, and a lack of long range 
buying. Quotations Oct. 29: bran $65 
@66, standard midds. $64@65.50, 
flour midds. $69@70, red dog $72.50 
@74.50. 

St. Louis: There was a scarce sup- 
ply of nearby millfeeds, with demand 
in excess of supply. Bran $64@64.25, 
shorts $66@66.50, St. Louis. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
advanced last week, with bran strong- 
ly in demand at steadily rising prices. 
Shorts advanced slightly with less 





demand for immediate. Offerings 
scarcely kept up with the demand, 
particularly on bran. Prices were 
firm to higher and feed mixers and 
jobbers were easing off purchasing as 
prices advanced. Bran $69@70, shorts 
$71 @72. 

Seattle: The millfeed market last 
week remained just as tight as it 
has ever been, with mills sold up 
for all positions and the demand keep- 
ing well abreast of supplies. Califor- 
nia buyers were actively looking for 
supplies for both November and De- 
cember and willing to bid around $63 
Pacific Northwest for any millfeed 
available, so it looked as if there 
would be no change in the market 
for any position this side of January. 
The market was unchanged at $63 
common transit points for all posi- 
tions. Very little feed was available. 

Ogden: Millfeed demand continued 
brisk, especially to the West Coast, 
with the situation tight. Plants con- 
tinued to operate seven days a week 
to capacity, 24 hours a day, and are 
booked well through November. 
Prices remained unchanged during 
the past week. Quotations: red bran 
and mill run $62, middlings $67; to 
Denver: red bran and mill run $69, 
middlings $74; to California: red bran 
and mill run $69.50, middlings $74.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 

Toronto-Montreal: While the larg- 
er mills have fair supplies available, 
the smaller concerns are finding it 
difficult to fulfill the demands of lo- 
cal feeders. Demand generally is 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour, dollars per cwt.) 
To July 31, '52 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 


23 24 25 26 29 
pe $1.77 $1.77 $1.77 $1.77 $1.77 
GEN ccnterss 1. 1H 49 2 oe 
HS 166 166 166 166 1.66 
East Coast ... 1.73 1.73 1.73 1.73 1.73 
West Coast ... 1.54 1.54 1.54 151 1.51 


(Wheat, in cents per bu.) 
To July 31, "62: . 


23 2 26 26 29 
68 68 68 68 68 
65 65 65 65 65 
63 63 63 63 63 
East Coast ... 70 70 70 70 70 
West Const... 59 59 59 58 58 


*Gulf to all of Europe, Mediterranean, 
Middle East, all of Africa and adjacent 
islands. 

?Guif to Far East and adjacent areas. 

tGulf to Latin Americas, West Indies and 
Mexico. 


very good. Prices were upped Oct. 
27. The U.S. demand is fair but only 
for immediate shipment. Quotations 
Oct. 29: bran $70, shorts $71, mid- 
dlings $72, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: Domestic sales are 
somewhat improved though the re- 
duction in the dairy population has 
curtailed sales. Stocks here are only 
fair with supplies from prairie mills 
reported curtailed due to weather 
conditions. Prices are unchanged. 
Cash car quotations: bran $62.80@ 
63.30, shorts $65.30@66.80, middlings 
$68.30 @68.80. 

Winnipeg: There is an excellent 
demand for all types of millfeeds, 
with eastern Canada taking the bulk 
of supplies from western mills. Prices 
have risen slightly. Quotations: Man- 
itoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran $58@62, shorts $63@66, mid- 
dlings $64@67; all prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors $4@5 extra. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Little new buying in- 
terest developed during the week, as 
prices remained unchanged or de- 
clined 5¢ sack. Quotations: Pure 
white rye $5.20@5.50, medium rye 
$5.05@5.30, dark rye $4.20@4.50. 

Chicago: Sales of rye flour were 
few and far between in the central 
states area last week, as most po- 
tential buyers waited for the mar- 
ket to turn downward. Quotations 
Oct. 27: white patent rye $5.44@ 
or medium $5.24@5.25, dark $4.75 
@5.04. 


Philadelphia: A new display of 
strength in the local rye market has 
had the effect of cooling interest in 
dark flour, and bakers are taking 
only sufficient amounts to permit 
them to maintain production sched- 
ules. The Oct. 27 quotations of $5.85 
@5.95 on rye white compared with 
$5.65@5.75 a week earlier. 


Buffalo: Rye flour sales slipped 
back to the replacement type of busi- 
ness last week after a substantial 
spurt the previous week. Bakers re- 
ported a good demand for rye flour 
products, but they say that their flour 
requirements are pretty well taken 
care of except for occasional pur- 
chases from time to time unless some 
market factor makes its appearance. 
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ASSOCIATION REACTIVATED—The North Dakota Bakers Assn., recently 
held a reactivation meeting in connection with a regional meeting of the bakers 
in the Fargo, N.D., area, sponsored by the Associated Bakers of Minneapolis 
and the Minnesota Allied Trades of the Baking Industry. The new officers of 
the association are shown above. Left to right: R. J. McDonnell, Sweetheart 
Bakery, Minot, board member; Larry Ginther, Flannery Bakery, Jamestown, 
secretary-treasurer; Gordon Olson, Gordon’s Bakery, Beach, vice president; 
W. W. Whitson, Sweetheart Associated Companies, Bismarck, chairman of 
the legislative committee, and Harry Howland, Fargo (N.D.) Bakery Co., 


president. 





Quotations: White rye $5.90@5.97, 
medium rye $5.70@5.77, dark rye 
$4.90 @ 4.97. 

St. Louis: New sales and shipping 
directions were fair. Pure white $5.92, 
medium $5.72, dark $4.92, rye meal 
$5.42. 

New York: Rye flour sales drew a 
blank as buyers showed little or no 
interest at prevailing levels. Pure 
white patents $5.80@5.90. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales con- 
tinued at low volume. Prices con- 
tinue as a factor checking buying 
interest. Directions were good. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: pure 
white rye flour $5.81@5.95, medium 
$5.56@5.65, dark $4.19@5.20, blend- 
ed $6.38@6.68, rye meal $5.31@5.45. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Following an 
increased demand the price has hard- 
ened, but it is believed that it will 
level off as soon as the new crop 
comes to market. Quotations Oct. 27: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.80, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $7, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal.is seasonal, but little 
export business has been confirmed 
Small price increases have gone into 
effect within the past several days. 
Quotations Oct. 27: rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks $5.40@5.60 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. 
sacks $6.55@6.80; all -prices cash 
carlots. 





Oilseed Meals Hug Ceiling Prices 
as Feed Buyers Hunt Supplies 


The current scramble for supplies 
of oilseed meals which is keeping 
nearby prices of these products 
jammed tightly against ceiling levels 
is taking up more than a usual share 
of worry time in the feed trade. 

Manufacturers in every part of the 
country are finding it difficult from 
time to time to keep enough supplies 
on hand to meet production needs. 
Dealers, themselves extremely wary 
of the strong market, are facing con- 
siderable customer resistance to high- 
er formula feed prices. 

Farther back in the supply pipe- 
line, processors are trying to allo- 
cate their production in the best way 
possible in the face of insistent de- 
mand from buyers. Jobbers and other 
handlers are having their problems. 

In July and August, many jobbers 
sold soybean oil meal for September 
and October shipment for less than 
$60. Now they are paying the ceil- 
ing price of $74 trying to make good 
on their commitments. 

Strong markets persist not only 
for the vegetable proteins but for 
fish meal and animal by-products as 
well. All offerings are at or near 
ceiling levels. 

How long soybean oil meal will 
hold at the legal price lid of $74, 
bulk, Decatur, 36% linseed oil meal 
at individual ceilings of $64.50@ 


65.50, bulk, Minneapolis, and cotton- 
seed oi] meal at $83, Memphis, are 
the big questions of the hour. 

Forecasts, as usual, range from 
probability of a break with a few 
weeks to prospects for strong mar- 
kets well into 1952. That the pres- 
ent situation developed in face of 
very general expectations of lower 
new crop meal prices is a good indica- 
tion of how wrong predictions can go. 

At virtually all markets the story 
is the same: Terrific demand and 
short supplies. Buyers are mainly in- 
terested in spot supplies, and crush- 
ers in most cases are sold up for 
November and most of December. De- 
ferred soybean oil meal—for January 
forward—is being taken only in lim- 
ited quantities at prices ranging $68 
@70 ton, bulk, Decatur. Cottonseed 
oil meal! is still offered for November 
at southern points. 

The shortages and strong markets 
have developed in face of prospects 
for larger than usual oilseed meal 
supplies in the 1951-52 feeding year, 
largely because of a big boost in cot- 
tonseed production. 

Feed manufacturers approached 
the fall months with very low inven- 
tories of protein ingredients, and 
when bad harvest weather seriously 
delayed the start of soybean crush- 


ing operations a tremendous supply 
pipeline had to be filled. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture strongly urged farm- 
ers to withhold deliveries of new 
beans for higher prices. Many took 
this advice. 

Drouth in the western and south- 
western states has put a heavy drain 
on cottonseed oil meal supplies as 
Mexican exports to the U.S. were 
cut off. U.S. export commitments for 
cottonseed oil meal for September 

Prospects are for a soybean crop 
which will be in excess of 280 million 
bushels, despite the fact that the 
last crop report failed to reveal con- 
tinuing improvement in the outlook 
from earlier estimates. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


U.S. Flour Production 


and Consumption 


Note: Export statistics for 1947, 
1948, 1949 and 1950, include flour ex- 
portod under the Department of Army 
Civilian Supply Program and, as in 
the previous years, flour made entire- 
ly of U.S. wheat, and other wheat 
fiour (including flour milled in bond), 
in 100-Ib sacks, 000’s omitted. 
Sources: Reported flour production 
for 1947, 1948 and 1949 and the par- 
tially estimated flour production for 
1944, 1945, 1946, 1950 and 1951. U.S. 
Bureau of the Census; estimated do- 
mestic disappearance, The North- 
western Miller; exports, Foreign 
Trade Division of the Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

Est. dom 
disap- 

1951 Production Exports pearance 
July ; 18,050 811 7 
June 
May 
April 
March 
February . 2 2,6 16,673 
January 20,359 

1950— 
January ... 
February ... 


17,471 
16,263 
18,121 
14,629 
17,052 
16,020 


September 
October ...... 
November .... ’ 
December 19,658 
25,697 19,901 
234,351 


Totals . 205,796 
202,133 
204,094 
206,866 
229,239 
249,838 
238,309 
*Partially estimated. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Production of rye flour in the U.S. as re 
ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
U.8. Department of Commerce 
Grain Flour 
ground output, 
bu sacks 


00's omitted 


Offal pro 
duced 

Month tons 
1951 

August 518 231 2,831 

July : . 0 181 311 

June ° 3 171 2,265 

May 5 209 

ees 377 163 

March 

February 

January 
1950— 

December 

November 

October 

September 

August 

July 

June 

May 

April 

March 

February 

January 


Total 
1949 


1950 


4 
4,733 
4.93 
4,3 
4 


ene 431 2,004 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
$9,000 MILL FIRE 
BUFFALO—Fire of undetermined 
origin caused $9,000 damage when it 
destroyed two large sheds belonging 
to the Fay Osborne Feed Mill at 
Westfield, N.Y., recently. The main 
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———————————— 
5-DAY WEEK BRINGS 
DIFFICULTIES 


PHILADELPHIA—Unionized driv- 
ers of the large bakeries in this area 
who have just been granted a 5-day 
work week spent their new day off 
picketing scores of independent bak- 
ers urging the salesmen at these es- 
tablishments to take the day off. The 
move followed a meeting of Local 4638, 
Teamsters Union, where it was de- 
cided to send flying “educational” 
squads to the non-union shops urging 
them to “better their working condi- 
tions.” During the picketing a truck 
of the American Baking Co. was 
stoned, breaking the windshield. Offi- 
cers of the firm said they produce 
Italian bread and rolls only, and that 
it is impossible to bake such products 
two days in advance. 


mill structure was saved, but the con 
tents of the storage sheds, together 
with an automobile, a quantity of 
cement, lime and hay were destroyed 
in the blaze. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JULY AND AUGUST FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Flour production by states in the U.S 
for July and August, 1951, as reported by 
the Bureau of Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce (in sacks, 000's omitted) 


State— 
California 
Colorado 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New York 
North Dakota 
Ohio . . 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Texas 
Utah . . oe 
Washington . 
Wisconsin 
Other 


July August 
397 37 


$6 
1,060 


1,463 


states 


Total 18,050 


Data for 1950-51 are estimated, based on 
reports from mills with a daily capacity 
of over 400 sacks. Estimates are shown only 
for states in which the mills reporting 
each month accounted for more than 90% 
xf the total production during 1949 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW FROEDTERT DIRECTOR 


MILWAUKEE—Eric W. Rahn, as- 
sistant to the president of the Froed- 
tert Corp. since 1946, was elected a 
director of the corporation at its an- 
nual meeting of stockholders held 
recently. Mr. Rahn has been with the 
Froedtert organization since 1940 ex- 
cept for 42 months of service in the 
army during World War II. 

In his report to stockholders at the 
annual meeting, Kurtis R. Froedtert, 
president and chairman of the board, 
compared the company’s net income 
of $1,981,936 for the fiscal year end- 
ed June 30, 1951, with net income of 
$946,000 10 years before. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending Oct. 20 
1951, and Oct. 21, 1950, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted) 


afloat 


Canadian 
-—in bond- 
Oct 

21 


1950 


-~American— 
Oct Oct 

a) 21 
1951 1950 
717 262,070 


20, 
1951 
1,492 


7 917 301 

7,797 414 826 

34,817 28 
13,493 


5,338 


6,325 
8,488 
9,087 


Soybeans 5,780 


bonded grain in store and 
markets Oct. 20 (fig 
of a year ago 
45,000 (4,- 


Stocks of U.S 
afloat in Canadian 
ures for corresponding date 
given in parentheses) wheat, 
176,000) bu.; corn 3,031,000 (4,405,000) 
oats, 37,000 (36,000); barley, 1,717,000 (2, 
568,000); flaxseed, 73,000 (none). 
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Canadian Grain Exports Drop 
4%; Total 7,103,000 Long Tons 


TORONTO Canadian grain ex- 
ports during 1950-51 (July-June) to- 
taled 7,103,000 long tons (grain equiv- 
alent), a reduction of 4% from the 
7,403,000 tons shipped abroad during 
1949-50. The peak level of exports 
since the end of World War II was 
10,701,000 tons in 1945-46. 

The all-time record to date was 12,- 
610,000 in 1928-29. During the five 
years (1934-35 through 1938-39) im- 
mediately preceding the war, Cana- 
dian grain exports averaged 5,289,000 
tons annually. 

A large reduction in wheat ex- 
ports together with a substantial re- 


duction in exports of rye accounted 
for the over-all decline in total quan- 
tities of grain moved into export 


channels during the past year. Ex- 
ports of oats (including oatmeal) and 
of barley (including malt) were sub- 
stantially higher than a year earlier, 
but not sufficiently high to offset 


the reduction in exports of bread 
grains. Exports of corn, as usual, 
were insignificant. 


Bread Grains 


Wheat (including flour) is the pre- 
dominant grain in the Canadian ex- 
port trade. By comparison, rye is 
relatively insignificant. During 1950- 
51, these twe grains accounted for 
86% of the total grain export move- 
ment compared with 89% in 1949-50. 
Before the war they also made up 
89% of the total. The relation of 
bread grain exports to actual produc- 
tion during 1950-51, with comparisons 
for the 5-year period 1934-35 through 
1938-39 shown in parentheses, was as 
follows: wheat 48 (66)% and rye 
62 (25)%. 

Canada’s 1950-51 (July-June) com- 
bined exports of wheat and flour in 
terms of wheat amounted to 5,913,000 
long tons (221 million bushels), a re- 
duction of 7% from the 1949-50 total 
of 6,331,000 tons (236 million bush- 
els). All of the decrease was account- 
ed for by reduced exports of wheat 
as grain. Exports of wheat flour in 
terms of wheat increased substan- 
tially compared with 1949-50, but not 
sufficiently to offset the decline in 
wheat exports. 

Wheat Exports Down 9% 

Actual exports of wheat as grain 
during the past season amounted to 
4,462,000 tons (167 million bushels) 
compared with 5,109,000 tons (191 
million bushels) the year before, a 
reduction of 9%. If account were tak- 
en of the grades of wheat exported, 
the decline would be still more 
marked since a considerable propor- 
tion of the 1950-51 exports consisted 
of feed wheat. In that connection, 
official inspection figures reveal that 
only 48% of the 184,945 cars of wheat 
inspected during the 12-month period 
August-July of 1950-51 graded No. 4 
Northern or better. During the same 
period of 1949-50, when 179,555 cars 
were inspected, 88% graded No. 4 
Northern or better. 

Among the factors contributing to 
the decline in 1950-51 wheat exports 
were the lower quality of much of 
the crop because of frost damage, and 
unfavorable harvest conditions which 
considerably delayed marketing. Rail 
and lake transportation problems 
were also important factors contrib- 
uting to reduced exports. Exports of 
flour in terms of wheat, however, 
amounted to 1,451,000 tons (54 million 
bushels) compared with 1,222,000 tons 


(46 million bushels) during 1949-50, 
an increase of 19%. 

During 1950-51, total exports of 
coarse grains and their products 
amounted to 984,000 long tons (grain 
equivalent) compared with 820,000 
tons in 1949-50, an increase of 12%. 
Approximately 53% of the past sea- 
son's coarse grain exports consisted 
of barley and 47% of oats. A year 
earlier, barley represented 54% and 
oats 45% of the coarse grain exports. 
With respect to corn, the dominion 
is a large net importer. Canadian ex- 
ports of coarse grains and their prod- 
ucts normally account for no more 
than a small percent of the crop. 
The relation of exports of these grains 
to actual production during 1950-51, 
with comparisons for the five-year pe- 
riod 1934-35 through 1938-39 shown in 
parentheses, was as follows: Oats 7 
(4)% and barley 14 (20)% 


Destination of 1950-51 Exports 


Approximately 3,881,000 long tons, 
or 55% of Canada’s 1950-51 grain ex- 
ports, went to European countries 
compared with 4,603,000 tons, or 62%, 
in 1949-50. The percentage distribu- 
tion to other geographical areas, with 
comparisons for 1949-50 shown in 
parentheses, was as follows: Western 
Hemisphere 29 (23) %; Asia 13 (11) %; 
Africa 3 (4) %, and insignificant quan- 
tities to Oceania. 

The U.K. continued as the principal 
foreign market for wheat and flour, 
taking approximately 2,512,000 long 
tons (94 million bushels) in terms of 
wheat, or 43% of the combined total 
to all countries. During 1949-50, the 
combined wheat and flour exports to 
the British market amounted to 
3,691,000 tons (138 million bushels), 
or 58% of the total. 

The bulk of the sales in both years 
was made under the terms of the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. Large- 
ly as a result of the shortage of good 
milling quality wheat, Canada’s 1950- 
51 exports to the U.K. of wheat as 
grain amounted to only 1,867,000 tons 
compared with 3,151,000 tons in 1949- 
50, a reduction of 40%. Exports of 
flour to that market, on the other 
hand, amounted to 645,000 tons 
against 540,000 tons the year before, 
an increase of 12%. 


Italy Buys More Wheat 


While 1950-51 exports of wheat as 
grain to the U.K. declined, those to 
other European nations showed a net 
gain, largely because of increased 
shipments to Italy. In addition to the 
U.K., the other principal European 
purchasers of Canadian wheat were 
Belgium, Switzerland, Ireland and 
Italy. 

Western Hemisphere countries ac- 
counted for 17% of the wheat and 
for 29% of the 1950-51 flour exports. 
The principal destinations for the 
wheat shipped to that area that year 
were the U.S., Chile, Colombia and 
Bolivia. It should be noted that Ca- 
nadian wheat shipments to the U.S. 
include wheat unfit for human con- 
sumption as well as shipments for 
milling in bond and reexport. For 
flour, the leading Western Hemi- 
sphere purchasers were the British 
West Indies, Venezuela, Cuba and 
Central America. 

Asiatic countries took 14% of the 
year’s wheat exports and 17% of the 
flour. India, Japan and Israel took 
most of the wheat while the flour 
went mainly to the Philippines, Hong 
Kong, Japan, Syria and British Ma- 


laya. Especially noteworthy were the 
large increases in exports of wheat as 
grain to India and Japan, and the 
large reductions in exports to the 
Middle East. 

African countries accounted for 4% 
of the 1950-51 wheat exports and 
3% of the flour exports. Exports of 
wheat to the African area were some- 
what smaller than a year earlier, but 
those of flour were slightly larger. 

The geographical distribution of 
Canada’s 1950-51 coarse grain ex- 
ports, conyisting almost entirely of 
barley and oats, with comparisons 
for 1949-50 shown in parentheses, 
was as follows: Europe 20 (12)%; 
western Hemisphere 77 (87%; Asia 
3 (1)%, and insignificant quantities 
to Africa and Oceania. 

The compilation of Canadian grain 
exports was made by the Canadian 
Department of Trade and Commerce, 
and was first published in the U.S. by 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 








A. L. Ingram 


A. L. INGRAM TAKES OVER 
ADDED PILLSBURY DUTIES 


NEW YORK—A. L. Ingram, New 
York district manager for bakery 
products sales for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., will take over the responsibili- 
ties formerly held by W. E. Derrick, 
vice president and special represen- 
tative. 

The move was announced by H. W 
Files, vice president, following Mr. 
Derrick’s resignation last month to 
enter the brokerage business. Mr. 
Ingram will also continue as head of 
the New York district, Mr. Files 
said. 

Mr. Ingram has been with Pillsbury 
since 1925. He was formerly branch 
manager at Omaha and later assist- 
ant to the vice president of bakery 
products sales in Minneapolis. Before 
heading the seaboard region he was 
regional manager of the central 
states, with headquarters at Chicago. 


BREA 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


4 MILWAUKEE WHOLESALE 
PLANTS SHUT BY STRIKE 


MILWAUKEE—Efforts of federal 
conciliators to reach a settlement of 
the dispute which has cut down bread 
production at the city’s four major 
wholesale bakeries has, as the week 
ended, failed, with the supply of 
bread from the wholesalers continu- 
ing to decline alth~igh no major 
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—————EEEEEE 
EXPORTS OF FLOUR 
SHOW GAIN 


WASHINGTON—U.S. exports of 
flour in August totaled 1,854,000 
sacks, compared with 756,000 sacks in 
duly and 1,308,000 sacks in August, 
1950, the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce reports. August wheat exports 
were 38,446,000 bu., compared with 
27,458,000 bu. in July and only 12,- 
446,000 bu. in August, 1950. The value 
of August flour exports is listed at $9 
million. 





shortage has as yet developed in the 
Milwaukee area. 

The strike is being staged by Local 
344 of the AFL Bakery Sales Drivers 
Union against Mrs. Karl's Bakeries, 
Inc., but three other firms, Conti- 
nental Baking Co., Oswald Jaeger 
Baking Co. and Liberty Baking Co., 
have also halted deliveries and sus- 
pended their wholesale operations. 

The drivers are asking retroactive 
wage increases and three weeks’ va- 
cation with pay. Mediation efforts 
Oct. 26 failed. 

Deliveries of Mrs. Karl's bread into 
southern Wisconsin, served by Mrs. 
Karl's Bakeries from Janesville, have 
also been stopped. The Milwaukee 
bakery recently took over the for- 
mer Bennison & Lane Bakery and has 
been operating it as a division sup- 
plied from Milwaukee. The strike 
does not involve Janesville drivers, 
who, however, refuse to cross picket 
lines. This area also is not faced with 
any serious shortages because of the 
supply available from other whole- 
salers and retailers operating in this 
part of the state. 


——-“SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TAX INCREASES REDUCE 
CENTRAL SOYA CO. NET 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—Net earnings 
of Central Soya Co., Ific., in the fiscal 
year ended Aug. 31, 1951, were $4,- 
553,361 after income tax provisions 
of $3,993,244, compared with the pre- 
ceding year’s earnings of $4,861,076 
after taxes of $3,039,187. 

The increase of 31% in tax provi- 
sions erased what otherwise would 
have been a gain in net earnings, 
company officials pointed out. 

Sales of the company set a new 
record high of $127,102,854, compared 
with $100,008,025 in the preceding 
fiscal year and with the previous high 
of $104,107,600 reached in 1948. 

“The record dollar sales were due 
in part to higher prices received for 
our products, but in still greater part 
to expanded soybean processing ca- 
pacity that was added,” D. W. McMil- 
len, board chairman, and Fred W. 
Thomas, president, said in a joint let- 
ter to stockholders. 

The company’s processing facilities 
have been increased by more than 
100% since January of 1950. 


———SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DELIVERY QUOTA CURBS 
RETURN IN 2 PROVINCES 


WINNIPEG — Delivery point and 
quota restrictions were reestablished 
for all grain delivery points in Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan last week. 
Deliveries by producers of wheat, oats, 
barley and rye in these two prov- 
inces again must be made in accord- 
ance with delivery quotas in effect at 
the delivery point. 

Due to the limited wheat deliveries 
to date in Alberta, the temporary re- 
moval of delivery quotas on high 
grade wheat remains in effect in that 
province until further notice, Cana 
dian Wheat Board officials stated. © 
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MAPLE LEAF EARNINGS GAIN 
OVER LAST YEAR; TAXES UP 


Consolidated Net Profit for Past Fiscal Year Increased 
by $371,000; Company’s Tax Bill Up $315,000 to 
Cancel Most of Profit Gain 


TORONTO—The Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., of Toronto, has re- 
ported a consolidated net profit for 
the year ended July 31, 1951, of $984,- 
992, compared with $941,272 last year. 
Earnings from operations were $371,- 
313 higher but this has been largely 
absorbed by increased taxation which 
has been hiked $315,000 to $821,000. 

Kenneth F. Wadsworth, the com- 
pany’s president, in his annual re- 
port to stockholders, stated that the 
poor quality of the 1950 western 
wheat crop had made the past year 
a difficult one in the milling industry. 
Supplies of the better milling grades 
of wheat were very small and, at 
times, transportation difficulties lim- 
ited the supply of even the lower 
milling grades. The maintenance of 
a high standard of quality from the 
lower grades of wheat available re- 
sulted in poorer yields, Mr. Wads- 
worth pointed out, but despite these 
unfavorable factors a reasonably good 
volume of flour business was done. 
Exports of flour were considerably 
greater and, as usually happened in 
such circumstances, conditions in the 
domestic markets were much im- 
proved. 

Despite intensified competition the 
company’s specialty lines continued 
to find favor with consumers but the 
volume of business in livestock and 
poultry feed was adversely affected 
by the abundant supply of low grade 
wheat and other feed grains. 

Mr. Wadsworth warned that the 
immediate prospects in the milling 
business were on the whole less fa- 
vorable than a year ago. The demand 
for flour in the export markets had 


fallen off and transportation difficul- 
ties which were troublesome last year 
were currently even more acute. Only 
a small proportion of the 1951 wheat 
crop was expected to be of high 
quality, although some improvement 
in the average quality as compared 
with the 1950 crop was likely. 

The accounts reveal that working 
capital was increased during the 
year by $396,268 giving a current 
total of $5,187,063. Some expendi- 
ture was incurred during the year in 
connection with improvements to all 
company plants while the new mod- 
ern warehouse at Port Colborne, in 
operation since last March, has 
greatly improved the handling and 
shipping of the production. 

Two cash dividends totaling $328,- 
575 were paid during the year. These 
were made up of 25¢ a share on Dec. 
15, 1950, and 50¢ a share on May 15, 
1951. In addition a stock dividend of 
$5,695,300 in 5% cumulative redeem- 
able preference shares was allotted 
to the holders of common shares ef- 
fective July 30, 1951, at the rate of 
13 preference shares of $1 each for 
every common share. The payment 
of this dividend required an increase 
in the authorized share capital which 
was sanctioned by the shareholders 
on July 23, 1951, when a by-law was 
approved creating $8 million in 5% 
cumulative redeemable preference 
shares and increasing the authorized 
number of common shares of no par 
value from 500,000 shares to 600,000. 

The directors intend to take advan- 
tage of a provision which allows the 
consolidation of the new preference 
shares into $100 par value shares 
before July 31, 1952. 





SHEEPSKIN—Program advisors look over the certificate that will be 
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ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE MAPLE LEAF MILLING CO., LTD. 


For the Fiseal Year Ended July 31, 1951 
ASSETS 


Current— 


Cash on hand and in banks ... 


Government bonds at cost (market value $4350) 

Accounts and bills receivable, 

Inventories 
ment 

Prepaid expenses ° 7 T ‘ 

Refundable portion of excess profits taxes due March 31, 
1952 


less reserve 
as determined and certified by the manage 


Sundry 
Inventories of repair parts and supplies less reserve $ 
Advances to controlled companies 
Sinking fund—cash in hands of trustee . : 
Owing by officers and employees under stock purchase 
plan . 


145,902.76 
180,000.00 


2,384.68 
Investments— 
Shares of 
hy the 
Value $1,594,000) ° ous . $ 
Other investments, mortgages, exchange seats and prop 
erties acquired, held for sale, serve 


based on revaluations 
(appioximate market 


controlled companies 
management in 1926 
f4 


2,084,010 


less re }.264.21 
Fixed 

Real estate, plant 

placement 7 z ‘ 

Less reserve for depreciation 


and equipment at the depreciated re 
$ 9,404,360.96 


4.141,779.66 


valuation . 


$ 5,262,581.30 
Trucks less depreciation 134,780.36 


and automobiles at cost 


Trademarks and good-will 


LIABILITIES 
Current 
Current bankers’ advances (secured) 
Owing for undelivered purchases of grain 
Accounts and wages payable and accrued charges 
Taxes payable and accrued (including provision for esti 
mated income taxes) eaewsesssves 

Bond and debenture 
Serial debenture 


ete. (secured) 


interest accrued 


instalment due Sept. 1, 1951. 


Funded debt— 
First mortgage 
Issued pasapis oa 
Less redeemed or purchased for redemption 


inking fund bonds, 3% % series due 1963 

$ 2,500,000.00 
39.000.00 

$ 2,161,000.00 

trust 10-year 3% serial debentures (secured) 

$100,000 in each of the years 1952 to 1954 

and $400,000 in 1955 (after deducting in 

included in current liabilities) 


Collateral 
repayable 
inclusive, 
stalment 


Reserve re 
sale 
Capital— 
Authorized 
8,000,000 5% cumulative redeemable preference shares 
of $1 each 
600,000 common shares of no par value 
Issued : 
5,695,300 preference shares . odes -3 
438,100 common shares . 


employees’ stock purchase plan 
of this company’s shares held by 


arising from 
a subsidiary 


5,695 ,300.00 


2,318,100.00 


$ 8,013,400.00 
49,745.8 preference common 


shares held by 


shares 
a subsidiary . 


Less and 3,826.¢ 


53,805.71 


Earned surplus—balance accumulated since Aug. 1, 1934 


Loss for the Year Ended July 
for the 


Statement of Consolidated Profit and 
Earnings from operations before 
set out below ° 
Income from investments 


charges 


providing 


Deduct— 
Interest on funded 
On first mortgage 
On collateral 
Depreciation on 
trucks 
Appropriation for 


debt 

bonds ° 
debentures 

plant, equipment 


trust 


buildings, autos and 


employees’ pensions 


Profit before providing 
Provision for taxes on 


for taxes on income 


Net profit for the year 


5,016.2 


$19,133, 


$ 3,198 
458.6 
1,444,932 
$41, 
16,7 


100,000 


$ 6,059,943. 


,000 


184.3 


7,959 
2,121, 


$19,133, 


31, 1951 


$ 2,367 


31 


$ 1,805.95 
821 


s 984 9 


Statement of Consolidated Earned Surplus for the Year Ended Ja‘y 31, 1051 


1950 


the 


Balance July 31 


Add net profit for year 


Deduct 
Cash dividends paid on common shares 
On Dec. 15, 1950, at 25¢ per share * 
On May 15, 1951, at 50¢ per share 


525.00 


leg 
219.050.0060 
stock div 
deemable 
1951, 

} such preference 


idend—5,695,300 fully paid 5% cumulative re 
preference shares of $1 each a lotted July 
to the holders of common shares at the rate 
hares-for each common share 5,695, 300.00 


$ 6,.023,.875.00 
Less subsidiary above 
dividends 


company’s participation in the 
52,590.75 


Balance July 31, 1951 


$ 7,107,335.2 


984 


$ 8.092.327.3- 


5,971, 284.2% 


$ 2,121,043.0 





MALCOLM G. CHACE RESIGNS JOINS 


KLIKLOK 


awarded men who pass the test at the Midwest Formula Feed Production 
School Nov. 26-28 in Kansas City. Standing, left to right, are Elmer Winter- 
scheidt, Winterscheidt Milling Co., Seneca, Kansas; J. 8S. Morrison, Chick-O- 
Line Feed Mills, Hobart, Okla., and Earl Branson, Larabee Feed Mills, Kansas 
City. J. D. Dean, executive vice president, Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
is holding the diploma, with Guy Cooper, Jr., O. A. Cooper Co., Humboldt, 
Neb., seated at the right. Several other members of the advisory committee 
were not present when the p'cture was taken. The success of the first school 
last year prompted a renewal of the sessions again this fall. Registrations 
are now being received by Mr. Dean at 20 West 9th St., Kansas City. 


NEW YORK—The board of direc- 
tors of International Paper Co. has 
announced the resignation of Mal- 
colm G. Chace as a director of the 
company and the election of Malcolm 
G. Chace, Jr., to the board to fill 
the vacancy created by his father’s 
resignation. A director of the firm 
Since 1922, Mr. Chace served for 
many years as a member of the ex- 
ecutive comm:.‘‘tee of the company. 


NEW YORK—B. F. Grogan, for- 
merly sales manager of the folding 
carton division of the California Con- 
tainer Corp., Oakland, Cal., has 
joined the Kliklok Corp. as sales pro- 
motion director, according to an an- 
nouncement by Albert M. Austin, 
Kliklok president. He will have his 
headquarters in New York. Mr. Gro- 
gan entered the packaging field 26 
years ago. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Wilson P. Tanner and Harold W. 
McGhee of Browns Hungarian Corp., 
New York, spent the greater part of 
last week in the New England ter- 
ritory. 

@ 

Louis J. Zutavern, president of the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, was a business visitor 
in Kansas City recently. 

2 

Samuel R. Strisik of the S. R. 
Strisik Co., New York flour broker, 
left Oct. 28 to visit mills in Wichita, 


Kansas, and Minneapolis. 
. J 
Gustave Eisemann, vice president, 
Continental Grain Co., and W. E. 


Bindenagel, manager of Cargill, Inc., 
Kansas City, were to be honor guests 
at a dinner meeting of the Kansas 
City Grain Club at Oakwood Coun- 
try Club Oct. 30. Mr. Eisemann will 
be transferred to the New York of- 
fices of the Continental firm effec- 
tive Dec. 1, and Mr. Bindenage! will 
move within the near future to Car- 
gill’s Minneapolis headquarters. 
e 
E. H. Thornton, Galveston, and 
Robert A. Nesbett, Washington, of 
the Galveston (Texas) Warehouse 
Elevator, were guests of Tom Con- 
nolly, Cargill, Inc., on the New York 
Produce Exchange recently. 
e 
A. C. Strong, manager of sales in 
the Oklahoma-Texas district of the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, has re- 
turned from a trade trip to Texas 
cities. 
eS 
B. Frank Morris, vice president 
and bulk flour sales manager, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
visited in New Orleans recently while 
on his way to Dallas. 


s 
F. Peavey Heffelfinger of F. H. 
Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, visited 


the New York offices of King Midas 
Flour Mills recently. 
a 

Ray O’Keefe, New Orleans repre- 
sentative of the Shawnee (Okla.) 
Milling Co., and Mrs. O’Keefe have 
returned from a vacation tour of the 
Smokies. They also made trips to 
New York and Washington. 

s 

Harry C. Lautensack, president of 
the eastern division of General Mills, 
Inc., Buffalo, has been appointed to 
the manufacturing committee of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 

@ 

Two representatives of Florida 
baking concerns have been appointed 
members at large of the board of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. They are 
Glen Wylie of Carl’s Market Bakery, 
Miami, and Ray Prahl of Suwannee 
Food & Baking Co., Jacksonville. 


e 
Eldon H. Addy, sales manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 


spent the week end in Lawrence, 
Kansas, visiting old friends and at- 
tending the Kansas University-Kan- 
sas State football game. 
¢ 

Charles M, Schwartz, director of 
advertising for Holsum Bakery Co., 
South Miami, Fla., has been named 


general chairman of the Florida Ad- 
vertising Clubs convention, to be held 
in Miami in April, 1952. Mr. Schwartz 
is vice president of the Advertising 
Club of Greater Miami. 

* 

Anton J. Lukaszewicz, vice presi- 
dent of the Royal Baking Co., Mil- 
weukee, and a member of the baking 
industry for many years, was hon- 
ored at a dinner recently by the So- 
ciety of the Polish National Alliance. 
He was presented with a plaque cit- 
ing his “work as a servant devoted 
to charity, civil and democratic 
ideals.” In addition to his activity 
in the baking industry, Mr. Lukas- 
zewicz has served as U.S. marshal in 
Milwaukee and as a city alderman. 


Bill Reed, son of Elmer W. Reed, 
president and general manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, and 
Mrs. Reed, was married Oct. 27 to 
Miss Mar‘e Hollinger, daughter of 
Mrs, Edwin Zaiss, Chapman, Kansas. 
The ceremony took place in Salina, 
and the couple will reside near Sa- 
lina, where Mr. Reed is a farm man- 
ager. 

oS 


R. B. Caldwell, Kansas City, re- 
cently elected vice president of the 
J. C. Crouch Grain Co., Dallas, is re- 
cuperating in St. Lukes Hospital in 
Kansas City following an appendec- 
tomy. Mr. Caldwell was on a hunt- 
ing trip near Burlington, Kansas, 
Oct. 24 when he became ill, and his 
hunting companion, Wayne Ander- 
son, Norris Grain Co., Kansas City, 
rushed him back to Kansas City for 
the operation. 

7 


Ward B. Stevenson, public rela- 
tions manager, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
will take part in a panel discussion at 
the Explaining Your Business Confer- 
ence to be held Nov. 7 in Toledo. 
Mr. Stevenson will be a member of 
the panel which will discuss “Is Man- 
agement’s Approach to Economic Ed- 
ucation Effective?” The conference, 
to be co-sponsored by the Toledo 
Chamber of Commerce and the Ohio 
State Chamber, will show how mis- 
information and misunderstanding of 
the business system by employees and 
the public can be corrected by mak- 
ing the facts known. 


———“SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRETZEL BAKERS ELECT 
H. W. BURRIS PRESIDENT 


BEDFORD, PA.—H. W. Burris, 
Canton, Ohio, was elected president 
of the National Pretzel Bakers Insti- 
tute at its annual convention held 
here recently. 

Other officers elected were: First 
vice president, A. T. McGonigle, 
Reading, Pa.; second vice president, 
D. H. Becker, Baltimore, Md.; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Cora Miller, Allentown, Pa. 

Elected to the board of directors 
were: N. Reisman and J. Nacchio, 
Philadelphia; H. E. Reider, York; and 
A. Tisdale, Easton. Howard N. Ar- 
nold, Silverdale, Pa., will continue 
as the executive secretary of the in- 
stitute. 

——“BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF Lire 
A LONG JOB 

Plant breeders work 19 to 15 years 
to develop an outstanding new crop 
variety, according to the North Da- 
kota Extension Service. 
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INTERSTATE PROMOTIONS—Promotions in the Interstate Bakeries Corp. 
have been announced by R. L. Nafziger, president. They are headed by the 
naming of Charles J. Regan to the position of director of public relations. 
Plant manager in the Chicago area for the last two years, Mr. Regan joined 
the Interstate organization in 1927 as an employee of the Schulze Baking Co., 
Chicago, which Interstate acquired to form the basis for its eastern division. 
He managed the Chicago southern plant for five years; and later managed the 
Omaha plant for 12 years. Charles Prieb replaces Mr. Regan as manager of 
the Chicago Schulze north plant. Mr. Prieb has been sales manager of the 
plant he now manages, after holding various positions in the Schulze company 
since 1928. The promotion of Lou Parr to the position of manager is the ‘irst 
administrative elevation at Interstate’s newly acquired Milwaukee plant, Mrs. 
Karl’s Bakery. Mr. Parr was sales manager when Interstate acquired Mrs. 
Karl's last July. He had started in the bakery business as a driver-salesman 
in 1935 and was promoted in subsequent years to sales manager and vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. Shown in the illustration above, left to right, are 
(rear) Mr. Parr and Mr. Prieb, and (front) Mr. Regan and John R. Dow, 


executive vice president of Interstate. 





Snows Dampen Harvest Hopes 
in Canada; U.S. Seedings Up 


More snow blanketed western Can- 
ada last week, and the prospect of 
harvesting grain still lying in the 
swath this year now seems remote. 
Only exceptional weather will per- 
mit the resumption of combining op- 
erations. However, it is anticipated 
that most of the sheaf grain may 
still be threshed. The percentage of 


DEATHS 


Hilding W. Lofgren, flour salesman 
for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., died Oct. 27. 
He covered western New York and 
northern Pennsylvania for the firm, 
which he joined in 1922 after serving 
in World War I. 








James C. Wyman, 72, retired Min- 
neapolis grain man and former presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change, died Oct. 27. He was presi- 
dent of McDonald & Wyman Co. until 
its liquidation in 1935 and then be- 
came vice president and general man- 
ager of the St. Anthony & Dakota 
Elevator Co., a post he held until 
his retirement in 1944. He headed 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange in 
1935-36. 


the crop in sheaf and still not har- 
vested is very small. 

In Manitoba 75% 
been harvested, but no more than 
50% of the Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta crops have been threshed to 
date. 

Meanwhile, the condition of the 
U.S. winter wheat crop was reported 
excellent in Nebraska and Kansas 
by the Cargill, Inc., crop bulletin. In 
more southern areas, however, dry 
weather has delayed seeding and 
early growth. 

Current reports indicate that wheat 
producers will plant about 80 million 
acres to wheat for harvest in 1952, 
15% above the goal set last July 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Cargill says. If seedings reach 
80 million acres, it will be the second 
largest acreage in history, exceeded 
only in 1949. 

Because of the wet weather, it ap- 
pears that the acreage of fall rye 
in the Northwest may be somewhat 
below normal, Peavey Elevators re- 
ports. However, rye that has been 
seeded is showing very satisfactory 
stands. 

With corn picking started it looks 
as though the crop will not come up 
to previous expectations, Peavey 
says. Total bushels may run a little 
better than 1950, but the quality is 
definitely down, with much wore soft 


of the crop has 


corn. Even in the best commercial 
areas it looks as though not more 
than 50% of the crop will be market- 
able. Soybean yields have been quite 
satisfactory, but harvesting has been 
very slow, with poor drying weath- 
er, Peavey says. Quality of the beans 
is good. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOB DONE: BAKERS’ 
FOUNDATION DISSOLVES 


CHICAGO—Members, officers and 
trustees of the American Bakers 
Foundation, organized in 1923, voted 
at a recent meeting to dissolve after 
turning its remaining funds over to 
the American Institute of Baking, ac- 
cording to Gerard R. Williams, Wil- 
jliams Baking Co., Scranton, Pa., 
chairman and a trustee of the foun- 
dat.on. 

The foundation was established for 
the purpose of collecting money from 
the baking industry and using the in- 
come for educational and research 
projects within the industry. It also 
was instrumental in raising the funds 
to construct the new building for the 
AIB at 100 E. Ontario St., Chicago. 

Officers and trustees of the founda- 
tion are: Chairman, Mr. Williams; 
vice chairman, Joseph A. Lee, Stand- 
ard Erands, Inc., New York; treas- 
urer, Daniel J. Uhrig, Purity Baker- 
ies, Inc., Chicago; secretary, Searing 
W. East, American Bakers Assn., 
Chicago; J. M. Livingston, Deppe-Vi- 
enna Baking Co., Chicago; H. W. 
Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster Bread Co., 
Duluth, Minn.; R. K. Stritzinger, Con- 
tinental Baking Co., New York; John 
T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sun- 
lit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., and 
Ralph D. Ward, Drake Bakeries, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


EXCHANGE HEAD CITES 
THREAT TO FREE TRADE 


LIMA, OHIO 
National Equity 


Speaking before the 
Union convention, 
Carl E. Bostrom, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, recently 
pointed out the community of inter- 
est which cooperatives and privately 
owned grain firms inherently have in 
a free agricultural marketing system. 

Mr. Bostrom stated: “By doing an 
ever increasingly effective job of dis- 
tribution for the farmer, we are 
jointly presenting the strongest pos- 
sible argument against complete na- 
tionalization of the grain trade. Na- 
tionalization of the grain trade is al- 
ready a partially accomplished fact. 
There is an ever constant threat of 
still further regimentation.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLORADO ELEVATOR 
DESTROYED BY FIRE 


LONGMONT, COLO.—Fire recent- 
ly destroyed a grain elevator here, 
owned by the Intermountain Eleva- 
tor Co., Denver, causing damage esti- 
mated at $250,000. More than 3,000 
spectators gathered to watch the 
three-story landmark burn. 

James O. Mefford, elevator man- 
ager, said that loss of equipment 
amounted to more than $100,000, 
damage to the building $50,000 and 
damage to feed and flour $100,000. 
Only last year the elevator was mod- 
ernized, and equipment for pressing 
pellets for poultry and livestock feed 
was added. Oscar L. Malo is presi- 
dent of the Intermountain firm, which 
has other elevators in Colorado and 
Nebraska. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 
GENERAL MILLS PAYS 84¢ 

MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., Oct. 
29 declared a quarterly dividend of 
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15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
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word, $1.50 minimum. Add 20 pond 
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WANTED TU BLY — RICHARDSON 
scaler, beg closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
4. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
tity, Me. 








AGENCY CONNECTIONS 
WANTED 


Advertisers in The Northwestern 
Miller who desire to make domestic 
or foreign sales agency connections 
are invited to make use of this col- 
umn, without charge, for notices such 
as those which follow: 


NORWEGIAN flour agent, established many 
years and of the highest reputation, wishes 
to make a with a mill 
able to do export business in hard wheat 
flour. This is an excellent opportunity to 
make a connection with an 
firm in the Norwegian market For pre 
liminary details write in confidence to Ca 
nadian and European Manager, THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 901 Lumsden 
Bldg., Toronto, 


connection U.8 


experienced 


Canada 


GERMAN importer, established many years 
and well reputed in international trade, 
desires to make a connection with a CA- 
NADIAN exporter of feed grains. The firm 
has an extensive organization and is in an 
excellent position to share in current busi 
Interested exporters are invited to 
write in confidence for details to the Ca 
nadian and European Manager, THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 901 Lumsden 
Bldg., Toronto, Canada. 


ness 





BROKERS WANTED 
hitched Bi =i mow 





ola 

open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many p markets. If you 
have a good bakery f ° 

high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us co img your tory. 








meerni: terri 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. ~~ 








$.84375 a share on General Mills 
3% % cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock payable Dec. 1, 1951, to 
stockholders of record Nov. 9, 1951. 
This is the 25th consecutive quarter- 
ly dividend on General Mills 3%% 
preferred stock. 


GREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Oct. 20 and 27 

BRAN 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April ° 

SHORTS— 
November 
Trecem ber 
January 


61.00 
60.50 
60.00 
60.10 
61.00 
62.00 
1,320 


$58.90@ 5 

58.95@ 5& 

58.35@ § 
February 59.00@ 60.00 59.75@ 
March 60.00@ 60.75 60.00@ 
April @a 60.00@ 
Sales (tons) 

Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with com- 

parative figures for the previous weeks: 
Oct. Oct Oct. 
2 9 26 
Five mills 3 2 21,905 23,312 *23,981 

*Four mills, 
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“Inside track” is the best 
location in a horserace, and 
a favorable location gives a 
miller definite quality ad- 
vantages, too. That's why 
we boast about the Page 
Mill’s location at Topeka 
where we can draw wheat 
from four major producing 
states — Kansas, Colorado, 
Nebraska and Oklahoma. 








THE THOMAS PAGE 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 












Complete Facilities Jor Sering the Milling Industry 


MEMBERS 


| Orritice &: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
é; ; 


WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
Founded by Fred Uhimann 


CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 





NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 

NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH, 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE | “cane 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


a eta Eve eA J 


OPERATING: 





| 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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A Complete Line oF Quatity Flours 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 
BLIZZARD 


Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 











Millers of 


SILK FLOSS FLOUR, 


Whole Wheat Flour & 
Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour 


Kak SAS// 7... 


WICHITA : KANSAS co M PANY 


CAPACITY 
10,400 CwTs. ra 


STORAGE 
4,500,000 BUS. 


z 
MILLS AT WICHITA & CHERRYVALE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO 


WHEAT RESEARCH PAYS 
DIVIDENDS TO FARMERS 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Research in de- 
veloping higher yielding and disease 
resistant varieties of hard winter 
wheat during the past 25 years has 
added $1 billion in new wealth 
annually for U.S. farmers, L. P. Reitz, 
regional coordinator on hard winter 
wheat improvement for the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, has esti- 
mated. 

Mr. Reitz said that research in the 
past quarter century has increased 
crop production 45%, of milk 20%, of 
eggs 25% and of labor 100%. 

Major research problems confront- 
ing wheat producers, he said, include 
mosaic, greenbugs, drouth and win- 
terkilling. He added that race 15B 
of stem rust now is on the rampage 
in Mexico and that all commercial 
varieties of wheat produced in this 
country are susceptible to it. 

Mosaic, he said, is found in nearly 
all the hard wheat belt states. In 
1949 it took 7% of the Kansas crop. 


READ 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


PLANNING GROUP NAMED 
BY NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 


BOSTON—Dana Arnold, Lonsdale 
Bakery Co., Saylesville, R.L., presi- 
dent of the New England Bakers 
Assn., has announced the committee 
for the fall convention as follows: 
Chairman, Fred G. Stritzinger, Con- 
tinental Baking Co.; Herbert J. 
Schinkel, Standard Brands, Inc.; El- 
wyn B. Clancy, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Cambridge; John M. Milne, Dorothy 
Muriel’s, Allston; James M. McGrath, 
E. M. Noel Co., and William J. 
Meade, National Yeast Corp. 

Mr. Arnold said that the customary 
exhibit will not be held, due to war 
restrictions. The convention will be 
held at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Nov. 11-13. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARMOUR & CO. POSTER 
PROMOTES BUN SALES 


CHICAGO—A new full-color dis- 
play poster headlined “Franks Taste 
Better on Fresh Buns” is being dis- 
tributed to retail bakers by Armour 
& Co. The poster, 10 in. by 18 in. il- 
lustrates a buffet spread featuring 
“frank on a bun.” 

It contains space for marking the 
price of the buns and tells readers 
that their assurance of freshness is 
in buying rolls and buns “from your 
bakery.’ No brand or company iden- 
tification is carried on the poster. 

Armour is distributing the posters 
through its bakery sales organization. 
They also are available, as long as 
the supply lasts, by writing the bak- 
ery sales department, Armour & Co., 
Chicago 9. 

BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
INSTITUTE ORGANIZED 

WELLSBORO, PA. — The Buck- 
wheat Institute of America has been 
organized to make buckwheat grow- 
ing and handling more profitable for 
the farmer and dealer. Its founders 
hope that the state colleges of agri- 
culture can be encouraged to work 
on improving buckwheat seed so 
greater yields can be had, and they 
believe that new users for this grain 
can be found when its supply is in- 
creased. Among its members are 
farmers, feed dealers, brokers and 
millers, It issues a bulletin on condi- 
tions and business opportunities in 
the buckwheat market. The secretary 
is Frank L. Dunham, Box 78, Wells- 
boro, Pa. 


READ 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 
GRAIN FIRM OPENS 


AUGUSTA, ARK.—The Lockhart 
Grain Co. opened here recently. 
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TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 
3 Chicago 
Kansas City 
Louisville 
Toledo 
Galveston 


Houston 
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CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 
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EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 





Konsas City, Kan. 
Atlanta «Los Angeles 
3 St. Louis 
New York 
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BAG MAKERS SINCE 1870 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS . . . Red Wing, Minnesota 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Il. 
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The Colorado Milling & Eleva 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 





e Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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WESSON DEMONSTRATION—Some of the out-of-town retail bakers who 
attended the Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. “Fall-Winter Variety Goods” 
demonstration which featured the monthly meeting of the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Retail Bakers Assn. are shown above. More than 200 persons attended the 
demonstration which was conducted by Frank Bojarizuk, Wesson’s assistant 
to Frank Helmar who was unable to attend due to an accident the previous 


day. Shown in the photograph above are Victor Szelonski, Vic’s Bakery, 
Kenosha; Donald Wernecke, Silver-Edge Bakery, Inc., Sheboygan, Wis.; Fred 
Hader, Janzer Bakery, Hartford; Gerhardt Klein, Klein’s Star Bakery, 
Kenosha; Richard Everix, Everix Bakery, Fond du Lac; Ralph Griender, City 
Baker, Oconomowoc, and Ernest Stellbrink, Koser’s Bakery, Watertown. Peer- 
ing over Mr. Bojarizuk’s shoulder is Bernard Schmidt, Wesson’s local sales 
representative who arranged the demonstration. To left is Ervin Rewald, 
Rewald’s Bakery, Milwaukee, president of the Milwaukee retailers group. 





FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
FORM ORGANIZATION 
HOUSTON 


Schurig of H. E. Schurig & Co., sec- 
retary. 
Member firms include J. R. Mich- 


of 4 els, Jr., Osborne Freight Forwarding 


Organization 


Texas Ocean Freight Forwarders Co., H. E. Schurig & Co., R. W. Smith 
Assn. to promote the interest of the @ Go South Ports Forwarding Co 
freight forwarding business and an Stone Forwarding Co. C.J Thibo. 
interchange of ideas on traffic mat- deaux & Co. W.R Tones & Co. pare 
ters has been formed here. E. C. wb IRS : 


H. L. Ziegler, Inc. Forwarders oper- 
ating at West Gulf ports in Texas and 
in Lake Charles, La., may join by 
writing the association at the Cotton 
Exchange Bldg. in Houston. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BARLEY IMPROVEMENT 
CONFERENCE PLANNED 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Barley 
Improvement Conference sponsored 
by the Midwest Barley Improvement 
Assn., Milwaukee, and the Malt Re- 
search Institute, Madison, Wis., will 
be held Feb. 12, 1952, at the Hotel 
Nicollet in Minneapolis, according to 
an announcement by John H. Parker, 
director of the barley group. 

An interesting and instructive pro- 
gram is being arranged for the morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions, Mr. Park- 
er said, and plans call for a “top 
notch” speaker in the evening. 


Leutsch, Jr., president of H. L. Zieg- 
ler, Inc., was named president, A. E. 
Osborne of the Osborne Freight For- 
warding Co., vice president, and H. E. 











MADE.-RITE 
BIG 7 
Superior Bakery Flours 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
MOVES BRANCH 
SAN FRANCISCO—The National 
Biscuit Co. has moved its San Fran- 
cisco branch to a newly remodeled 
building at 2540 Newhall St. Wayne 
P. Uht is manager of the branch. 








MULTHWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON iy, J 
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Centenmal FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 9 
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ne Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


es 
General Office: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburs, Washington, Freeweter, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, peepee with more than one hundred elevators 

and h in i milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Gases. insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgeaTr_e, u.s.a. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
> CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York Crry 











J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Miilers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO 
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U.S. Grain Storage Capacity 
Preliminary, as of July 1, 1951 
-—Commercia! storage——. -——CCC- owned bins——~ 
Number of Storage Number of 
mia capacity, bu bins 


capacity, le 
7,846,000 100 yo 


Alabama .....-. cee cece 325,000 


Arizona .... ee 41 450, : 
Arkansas .. o. 208 902, 2 
California .. es 578 7,064, 300 
Colorado aes 
Connecticut 516,000 
1,435,000 
14,027,000 
13,609,000 
39,818,000 
201,547,000 
48,852,000 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky ...... 
Louisiana 

Maine 


107,151,916 
26,616,545 
168,972,579 
18,533,060 
2,464,980 


210,257,000 
17,443,000 
36,657,000 

2,024,000 
14,927,000 
4,570,000 
23,550,000 
185,219,000 
9,414,000 
91,398,000 
20,648,000 


KANSAS 


SUNNY KANSAS is the kind of 
flour that gives the baker an incen- 
tive to build a better loaf. For 
SUNNY KANSAS has the baking 
qualities that respond to every step 
toward a perfect loaf. And no won- 
der. The extra-fine quality of wheat 
selected for this famous brand in- 


Mississippi ..... 
Missouri 
Montana .... 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


13,972,636 
747,500 

80,946,757 

583,000 

New Hampshire 919,000 

New Jersey 6 8,327,000 

New Mexico ........ é q 9,412,000 

New York 2 

North Carolina .... 

North Dakota .... . , 5 

Ohio _e 9 79 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota ........... 


7,000 
96,191,000 
48,730,000 
20,019,000 
137,000 
3,000,000 
32,018,000 
16,244,000 
219,569,000 
15,228,000 
1,817.000 
8,254,000 
88,371,000 
734,000 
$1,753,000 
4,602,000 


406,250 
40,972,766 
176,000 


Vermont ..... 
Virginia 
Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin ....... 
Wyoming 





sures a better performance. 


ia 
a 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA ad 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 


BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
SETS 1952 GOLF DATES 


CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of the Bakers Club of Chicago has an- 
nounced the dates of the two club 
golf tournaments in 1952. 

The first will be held June 17 and 


the second Aug. 19, both at Elmhurst 
Country Club, Elmhurst, Ill. C. J. 
Regan, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
president of the Bakers Club, pointed 
out that the meets draw an attend- 
ance from a large area, and the early 
announcement is intended to alleviate 
schedule conflicts. 





The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 














‘STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 














HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE | 





The Miller 


Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter immediately my subscription to 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
© One year $4 
0 Billme OC Bill my firm 


CO Two years $7 
11 am sending payment 


Zone State 


Grain Firm 
Bakery 
Wholesale 


Jobber 

Broker 

Wholesale 
Grocer 


{ Management 
FLOUR 


FLOUR \ 
MILL \ 4 Preduction 


DISTRIB- 


} Sales or Office UTOR 





We Specialize in... 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


“The Bearditeun Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 





KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured end Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











Low Grades and 


Millfeed 


IPOSEPH CO 











Seen the new 
rooms? ... at 


tHe SHERMAN 


Make the Sherman 

your hotel in Chicago: 

@ New rooms, 
dramatically designed. 

© Fascinating 
restaurants, including 


Chicago's 
personality 
hotel...now 
brilliantly 
restyled 


© Garage in hotel. 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
Randolph and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 


Frank W. Bering, Boord Chairman 
James A. Hort, President 
Pat Hoy, V.P. and Gen'l Mgr. 


8.9933 8 
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symbol... 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


One of a series... 
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SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 





esa Of 


service 








The Northwestern Miller Service Program 





List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 
there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 Ib., of each Ca- 
nadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the basis 
of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and grain 
storage capacity is also furnished when avail- 
able. 














Gasssssssbsssssssae) 


Separate listings of flour blending plants, rye 
mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills and 
durum mills in the United States are appended 
to the list of wheat flour mills. 


A List of Flour Brands in the United States 
and Canada is also maintained continuously 
and a revision of the printed list is published 
periodically. The list is compiled from informa- 


List Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Proof of a job well done... 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”"—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller."—A Southwest milling 
firm official.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 
*Original letters available on request. 


tion furnished by mills in response to question- 
naires, from previously published lists and 
from current registration records furnished by 
the United States Patent Office. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 
vertisers. This list service is a part of the exten- 
sive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


© The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
© The Almanack, a statistical annual 

© The Library, for reference and research 

© Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 








meres” | Ohe-Northmestern- Miller 


the Related Fields of 





Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


Tue Norruwestern Minter «+ FEEDSTUFFS 
Tue American Baker « Mitiinc Propuction 











118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 





KANSAS CITY 
TORONTO 


outstanding 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





IMPERIAL 








——— 


E KNOW that any baker who se- 

lects his flour with care equal to 
that we use in choosing wheat for IM- 
PERIAL and VELVET flours will cer- 
tainly be pleased with the baking re- 
sults obtainable with those top quality 
brands. Our “grass roots” wheat selec- 
tion program enables us to concentrate 
on wheats that have proved their baking 
merits. We can do this “grass roots” job 
because we are located in the heart of 
America’s biggest wheat belt and we 
know our wheat growing neighbors. 








The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. +- GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. | 
* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 7 Shaaley Avenue 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, til. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 08 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














“Without doubt woman is the eter- 
through the territory called on an old 
storekeeper who was so deaf that 
the interview had to be conducted 
by writing. “I am sorry you are so 
hard of hearing,” the salesman wrote. 
“How long have you been this way?” 

“Thirty years” was the answer. 

“Have you tried the latest hearing 
aids?” 

“None of them did me any good.” 

“Couldn’t doctors do anything for 
you?” 

“They just told me to quit drinking 
so much.” 

“Did that help your hearing?” 

“Yes, it did. I quit drinking and 
got so I could hear anything.” 

“Then how do you happen to be 
deaf again?” 

“I decided that I liked what I was 
drinking so much better than what 
I was hearing.” 

¢ ¢ 


“Not long ago,” reports an Ameri- 
can diplomat, “I dined with an Eng- 
lish farmer. We had ham for dinner 
—baked ham—and most delicious, too. 
The farmer’s son soon finished his 
portion and passed his plate for more. 
‘More ‘am, father,’ he said. 

“The farmer frowned. ‘Don’t say 
‘am, son; say ‘am.’ ‘I did say ’am,’ the 
lad protested. ‘You said ‘am,’ cried 
the father fiercely. “Am’s what it 
should be. ’Am, not ‘am.’ 

“At this juncture the farmer's wife 
turned to me with a little deprecatory 
smile. ‘They both think they’re saying 
‘am!’ she said.” 


¢$¢¢ 


They were huddled closer together 
than houses in Boston. The lights 
were low—very low. He pressed his 
lips into her mouselike ear and whis- 
pered. “What are you thinking about, 
darling?” 

“The same thing you are, my own,” 
she shyly answered. 

“T’ll race you to the ice box!” 


$e 

A stranger, dashing into a house in 
answer to a woman's screams, found 
a frightened mother who explained 
that her young son had swallowed 
a quarter. The stranger grabbed the 
child by his feet, shook him violently, 
and the coin fell from the boy's 
mouth. “Doctor,” the woman gasped 
with relief, “it certainly was lucky 
you happened by. You knew just how 
to get it out of him.” 

“I'm not a doctor, madam,” the 
stranger explained, “I’m the collector 
of internal revenue.” 


¢$?¢?¢ 

“What are ancestors, 
asked my young son. 

“Granny's one of yours and grand- 
dad’s another,” I explained. 

“Oh!” He looked rather puzzled. 
Then, after a moment’s thought, he 
inquired: ‘‘Why do people boast about 


them?” 
¢?¢¢ 
Wife showing new hat to husband: 
“It didn’t cost a thing. It was marked 
down from $20 to $10, so I bought it 
with the $10 I saved.” 


Mummy?” 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 














J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 














The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








sn te of F E EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FTLOUR pomesnc 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


-F LOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Rdwy, NEW YORK5.N. Y. 
New England Office’ 211 Bryant St.. Malden, Mass. 














re Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Cable Address: “Dorrzacn,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDI NGSTUFFS, ETC 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
“Alkers,” London 


Cable Address: 











JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Code 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT 








W. H. Rutherfard 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
©. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““Wueratrak,”’ Glasgow 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers - 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








, . 
WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C.5 

41 Constitution St.. LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


Cables Philip,” Dundee 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
Established 1865 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
“Rurodam, Rotterdam 


Cable Address 








BH. 2 B. M. RADE MAKER 
;-ENERAL jENC 
Solicits Correspondence > with a ypers of 
Fl OUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEE! y . 
Verhulst at 14 
Address: “Jos” 


Jot 1 
Cable AMSTERDAM, 
Ce 


Wieger's Ilitz (1998 








FIRMA M. WITSENBURG JR. 
stablished 1868 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
ER CEREALS 
POSTROX <n 
Cable 
Address 
“Witburg” 


AMSTERDAM C 
Reference 

H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
Ainsterdam 














CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Oct. 31—Iowa Bakers Assn., Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Sec,, Charles Forsberg, P.O. Box 118, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Nov. 3—Dist. 5, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Alton, Ill.; sec., Hen- 
ty Lee, Graton & Knight Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Nov. 11-18—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Nov. 12-14—Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc.; Waldorf Astoria, 
New York City; pres., Paul S. Willis, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 


Nov. 19-20—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., Fort Des Hoines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., Mark G. Thorn- 
burg, 432 Des Moines Bidg., Des 
Moines. 

1952 

dan. 20-22 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 
5700 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jan. 22-24 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Flamingo Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 1389 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Tl. 

Jan. 26-30—Cooperative Food Dis- 
tributors of America; La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; information: exec. sec. 
Norman H. Karel, 309, W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6. 

Jan. 26-30 — National Retailer - 
Owned Grocers; La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore, 1, 

- Feb. 12—Barley Improvement Con- 
ference; Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sponsored by the Midwest Bar- 
ley Improvement Assn. and Malt Re- 
search Institute; dir., John H. Parker, 
828 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


March 16-19 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13. 


April 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry St., Waterloo, 

April 20-22 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 204 Board of 
Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12. 

April 20-23—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., T. E. Dallas, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

April 21-23 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Roger 
Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 

April 28-30—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., Mrs. 
Gertrude Goodman, 1134 National 
City Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


May 1-3—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., 
E. P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., 
26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta 3. 

May 12-13—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave., S8.E., 
Minneapolis. { 

May 12-14—Heart of America Bak- 
ers Convention (the state associa- 
tions of Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska). Muehlbach 


Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Sec., Larry 
— 618 W. 26th St., Kansas City, 

0, 

May 19-22—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers,; Hotel Statler, Buffalo; 
exec. sec., Donald 8. Eber, 639 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6. 

June 1-38—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; French Lick, 
Ind.; exec. sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapolis 4. 

June 7-10—New Bakers 


England 
Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 


dune 8-9—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; sec., 
T. W. Kunde, Western Bakers Supply 
Co., 1727 Wazee St., Denver 17, 


dune 14-16—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, 8. C.; sec., Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, Char- 
lotte, 8, N. C. 

June 15-19—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Hotel Statler, New York. 
Sec., Thomas R. McCarthy, 85 Mea- 
dowbrook Road, , N.Y. 

dune 17—Bakers Club of Chicago 
golf tournament, Elmhurst Country 
Club, Elmhurst, DIL; sec., Louise K. 
Buell, 112 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
1, OL 

June 22-25—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn. and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va., 
sec. Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore 1. 

dune 26-28 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, Canada; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 1389 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, il. 

Aug. 19—Bakers Club of Chicago 
golf tournament; Elmhurst Country 
Club; Elmhurst, Ill.; sec., Louise K. 
Buell, 112 W. Randolph St., Ch:cago 
1, ML. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BALTIMORE EXPORTS 
BALTIMORE—Wheat exports from 
the Port of Baltimore increased 
sharply in September over the same 
month a year ago, it was revealed by 





ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 
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the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 
Wheat exports from the port last 
month totaled 5,299,194 bu. 

to 1,958,862 bu. for September, 1950. 
Corn exports from the port also 
jumped last month, with 227,220 bu. 
exported in September, 1951, com- 
pared to 117,000 for the correspond- 
ing month lest year. Exports of rye 
declined last month. A total of 72,532 
bu. were exported compared to °127,- 
690 bu. in September, 1950. Soybeans 
exports last month totaled 30,572 bu. 
compared to 37,333 bu. in September 
a year ago. 








N. V.. Soo nee 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
o|g AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR - OFFALS - STARCH 








VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.Y. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 








FLORELIUS. & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Florme!l,” Oslo 

















ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 











Buy and Sell 
Through 
WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 

AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


SINCE 1889 


Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B. 183 


N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL “‘CEREALES”’ 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 








Cable Address: 





“Grains,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OLLOCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leigh 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 











< 


yaatum Gileytacme) Marte 


Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great termina 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 
DULUTH UNIVERSAI 


MILLING CO 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS «¢ MINNESOTA 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. “Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Whi 


Foreign and D. jie Trad 
Member Millers’ National Federation 














“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS ©0O. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Hubb ends 











Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 
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INDEX 


OF ADVERTISERS 








Abilene Flour Mills Co 
Acme-Evans Co. ... 
Acme Flour Mills Co. os 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd..... 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co 
American Flours, Inc. . 
Ames Harris Neville Co 
Angell, Chr. ee 
Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 
Bay State Milling Co 5 
Beardstown Mills . 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 

Blair Milling Co. 

BAR, .F.  T. aise cccccee 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 
Bolle & Schilthuis . 

Bowersock Mills & Power Co . 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc. .... . 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co.. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 


Cahokia Flour Co. ........ 
Cameron, John F., & Co.... 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
Cargill, Incorporated ....... 
Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd.. 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Charlick, Wm., 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
Chelsea Milling Co. we 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. 'R. ocas 
Chickasha Milling Co. . 
Chubb & Son 

City Natl Bank & Trust Co 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. 
Cohen, Felix 

Coleman, David, Inc. ... 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Commander-Larabee Milling Cx 
Commissiehandel “Cereales”’ 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co. 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 
Crawford & Law 

Crete Mills 

Crookston Milling Co. 

Crown Bag Co 


Dav is-Noland-Merrill Grain Co 
De Boer, W., & Co... 

De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses . 

Deutsch & Sickert Co 
Dixie-Portland Flour C« 
Donszelmann & Co., Ltd 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc 


Eagle Roller Mili Co 

Eastern Canada Flour Mills, Ltd 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 

Evans Milling Co 


Fant Milling Co 

Farquhar Bros. 

Feast, C. E., & Co 
Fennell, Spence & Co 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Flour Mills of America, Inc 
Fiynn, John M., Co 

Fode, Troels ..... 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Lt 
Fort Morgan Mills 

Franco, Francis M 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co 
Garland Mills, Inc 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd 

Globe Cereal Mills 

Globe Milling Co. 


Goffe & Carkener, Inc. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Co 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co 
Green’s Milling Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co........ 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M..... 

Hammond Bag & Paper Co. 

Harris Bros. & Co., 

Harris, Upham & Co 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. 

Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. 

Hotel Sherman 

Hubbard Milling Co 

Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
Interstate Grain Corporation 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 

Jewell, 

Johansen, Anth., & Co. 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Jordan, Omar .... 

Joseph, I. 8&., Co., 

Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Grain Company 
Kansas Milling’ Co. 

Kaswan, Joseph 
Kelly-Brickson Co. 

Kelly, William, Milling 
Kenser, Charlies H 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons.. 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. 

Kipp Kelly, Ltd. 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc. 
Koerner, John E., & C 


LaGrange Mills .... 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Loken & Co. 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co.. 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd.. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Lta. 
Mackprang, C., Jr. 

Madsen, Otto ... 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf. Peach & Co., 
Marsh & McLennan, 

N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co. 

Mente & Co., Inc. 

Midiand Flour Mills, Ltd.. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Milling Engineers, Inc 
Miliing Products, Ltd 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Minot Flour Mills 

Mitchell, B. P. 

Montana Flour Mills Co 
Montgomery Co., The . 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
Morrison Milling Co nee 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Lta.. 
Morten Milling Co. 


Natl. Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co 
National Cotton Council 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co 
Neff & Fry Co. 

Nehemkis, Peter R., § 

Neill, Robert, Ltd. 

New Century Oo. ... 

New Era Milling Co. 
Noblesville Milling Co 
Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co. . 

Norton, Willis, Co. 
Novadel-Agene Corp 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Osieck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Peek Bros. 

Penn, William, Flour Co. 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Pratt, R. C. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. 


Quaker Oats Co. 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M 

Red Wing Milling Co.. 
Reilly, John F. 

Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
Robinson Milling Co 

Rodney Milling Co. . 

Ross Milling Co. 

Ruoff, A., & Co., N. V 
Russell, D. T., & "peire. Ltd... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co. 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Sands, Taylor & Wood 

Saxony Mills 

Schneider, W. H., Company 
Schultz, Baujan & Co 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, 

Siebel, J. E., Sons’ 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. . 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Lra. 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spindler, L. G. 

Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Milling Co. 

Stannard, Collins & Co.. 

Star of the West Milling Co. 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

Stolp & Co., Ltd 

Stratton Grain Co. 

Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 

Strisik, 8. R., Co. 

Sullivan, E. D., 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., 
Tidewater Grain Co. 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 


Uhimann Grain Co. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 


Valley Grain Co. 

Valier & Spies Milling Company 

Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders... 

Van Dusen Harrington Co. 

Van Walbeek’s Handelmaatschappij 
_N. v. 


whehes Chemical Works 
Vis, P, C., & Co. .... 
Voigt Milling Co. 
Vos, M. J. 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Walldte & Tiernan Co., 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. 

Watson & Philip, Ltd. 

Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Millis Co. 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. 
Western Assurance Co. 
Western Canada Flour Mills C 
Western Milling Co. 

Western Star Mill Co. 

White & Co. 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co.... 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams Bros. Co. 

Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 
Witsenburg, Firma, M., Jr. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


“RUSSELL’S BEST” j 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
=e district of central western Kan- 
and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 


Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 








| Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
Soft Wiater Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


High Grade So! 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


























IS NEEDED IN FLOUR PROCESSING, TOO! 


It takes an experienced traffic officer, plus fine equipment to cut out snarls and keep 
things running smoothly. Just so, the well trained N-A Serviceman, with over a 
quarter-century of experience, plus time-tested products — DYOX for maturing, 
NOVADELOX for color, and N-RICHMENT-A for enrichment—can help you with 
your day-to-day problems, as well as spot and quickly correct potential sources of 


trouble. Leading millers everywhere will tell you that N-A Service means “smooth 
running” flour processing. 


Call your N-A Representative today. He'll be glad to show you how N-A’s Flour Serv- 


ice Division with its servicemen and laboratory staff can be your flour “Traffic Offi- 
cer.” There’s no obligation. 





“Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


oe WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADELOX 


for a whiter. brighter flour gesen. 
N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY NA-57 








Should you go 
back to school again? 


You should—for you may learn a lesson that will shock you. 
You may learn that your child or your neighbor’s child is 


not getting the good education that he’s entitled to as a free 
American. 


You may find classrooms crowded beyond relief . . . tired 
teachers with many more pupils than they can effectively 
teach. You may find out-of-date textbooks, scant supplies, 
equipment that’s pitifully inadequate. 

All over America our schools are close to a crisis. Jam- 
packed with present pupils, they’re faced with finding room 
for a million more children coming along each year! 





Everyone agrees that we must have better schools to build 
a stronger America. What can we do to help make them 


better? Join the P.T.A.—work with educators and other 
community groups. 


For useful information on school problems and how other 
cc 
2 


»ymmunities are solving them, write: “BETTER SCHOOLS,” 
West 45th Street, New York 19, New York. 





